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Power and Power (Sonsumption 


By B. “@. DDEDRICK 


Head of the Pennsylvania State College of Mill Engineering 


Che third of a series of articles on problems of flour mill construction, equipment and operation, written for 


Che Northwestern Miller by the author of “GPractical Milling” 


HEN we speak of power in relation 

to machines or machinery, we mean 

that driving force or energy which 

sets in motion and keeps in motion 

engines or motors of all kinds, and 

from these as the initial converters 
of the latent forces residing in coal, wood, gas or other 
fuel, water, etc., we derive power. Thus the engine, 
waterwheel, windmill and electric motor are the means 
which convert this force or energy into 


sistance or friction; that is the price we pay for 
movement of any kind. Nature exacts a price and 
seeks to restore a balance, but is kindly to those who 
seek. But we can reduce frictional resistance’ té the 
minimum, and the success with which we attain that 
object will mean as near to perfection in saving power 
as we will ever get in that direction. 

One of the largest items of expense in the operation 
of a flour mill is that of power. No matter what the 





mechanical power, transmitted to ma- ... 


gears. In the steam plant we might say 
the initial power is the heat evolved by 
the combustion of coal, wood, oil or gas 
under the boiler. Heat energizes and lib- 
erates the latent forces hidden in the coal, 
wood, etc., which in turn boil the water 
which passes into vapor or steam that, 
under pressure, moves the piston of the 
engine back and forth, this straight line or 
linear motion being converted into a ro- 
tary or circular one by means of the con- 
necting rod to a crank. 
Practically all mechanical power that 
actuates machines is obtained by rotary 
motion. Though we speak of steam or 
gas engines, waterwheels, and windmills 
as first or prime movers, we cannot call 
the electric motor a true prime mover, 
because the energy to develop electric cur- 
rent that will set the motor into action is 
first generated by another machine, and 
this in turn by power transmitted, for in- 
stance, by the steam engine or waterwheel. 
We do not get all the latent forces 
stored in the coal or water into useful 
effect or power. We utilize but a small part of the 
heat evolved from coal or any other fuel, through im- 
perfect combustion, or imperfectly constructed me- 
chanical appliances used to convert that force into 
what we call power. 


F ONE force is greater than another acting against 

it, the first will overcome in a measurable degree the 
inertia or resistance offered, and we will have motion. 
Friction within the steam engine itself, as the move- 
ment of the piston in the cylinder, sliding back and 
forth within, the crosshead along the guides and the 
friction of the bearing, all tend to resist movement, 
and we might say act as a brake, always seeking to 
stop the engine or curtail its power. 

Now this friction is responsible right at the initial 
start for-a certain amount of power used up by the 
engine itself, and will amount to 5 to 10 per cent, 
or even more. Every motor or machine will, through 
friction of its own working parts, absorb some of the 
power it develops or has transmitted to it. 

It is physically impossible to wholly overcome re- 
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chines by pulley wheel, belts, shafts and =f | "= 


hanced its price, and it had to be replaced by coal. 
Demand for the latter increased, with the inevitable 
advance in price. Second, the clearing away of large 
areas of forest affected the sources of water. 


TREAMS that had furnished a steady and perma- 
nent supply the year around gave only sufficient 
to run the wheels half time or less. So those depend- 
ing on water for power had to lie idle or to use steam 
as an auxiliary, and later gas, oil or elec- 
tricity. If we used gas produced from 
coal, it only meant coal used for fuel in 

another way. 

In those districts where natural gas 
was obtainable, it furnished a means for 
fuel or lighting purposes, but it has now 
reached its limit of production. Only in 
recent years have we begun to realize that 
we must maintain our natural resources 
by stopping the unnecessary and wholesale 
cutting away or other destruction of tim- 
ber, by reforestation prevent the streams 
from drying up, and by using coal, oil 
and gas more economically. 

Power is so vital to the existence of 
civilization, to operate our mills, factories, 
railroads, etc., that we are now seeking to 
conserve it in every way possible by in- 
vention and improvement. We cannot 
ignore waste of the sources or means 
which supply us with power. Its cost is 
generally the largest item in the expense 
account of a mill or factory; hence if that 
expense can be measurably decreased 
there is that much more profit in the busi- 





source of power is, its proper and economical use will 
go far in reducing the total cost of operation and 
production. That means that the power plant or 
motors of any kind must of themselves be efficient and 
efficiently handled by capable men in order to give the 
maximum of power at the least cost possible. 

The big problem now is to get power cheaply; and 
not only that, but to conserve it. With increase of 
population and of manufacturing plants of every kind, 
there has been a great demand for more and more 
power to operate these plants, to furnish the means 
of transportation, for lighting and other purposes, for 
these bear directly or indirectly on the cost of power 
to operate flour mills, elevators and cereal milling 
plants. 

In the old days we scarcely gave thought to the 
power used or its possible conservation. Wood was 
cheap, also labor, and water plentiful. Why worry? 
But the rapid cutting away of timber, and its waste, 
also its periodical destruction by forest fires, affected 
the power question in two ways: First, it brought 
about a scarcity of wood for fuel purposes, which en- 


ness. This partial saving, even in the cost 
of power, may mean a mill’s salvation. 
The old saw, “saving at the spigot, but wasting at the 
bunghole,” will apply to many mills regarding the use 
of power, If a mill is to be operated on a paying 
basis, or to the best advantage so far as power is con- 
cerned, both power plant and mill must be so ar- 
ranged as to give the greatest efficiency possible in 
the production of power and its economic use. The 
inefficiency of one will negate the economic value of 
the other. 


OME machines, under certain conditions, use half 

or even more of the power delivered to them, with- 
out performing any work. For instance, a double stand 
roller mill, provided with the old type plain babbit 
bearings, will take, let us say, six horsepower, grind- 
ing under the usual conditions at full load. We, find 
that it will take 50 per cent or even more of the power 
delivered to the roll mill pulleys to run the mill alone, 
the other 50 per cent, or three horse power, being 
utilized to do the actual work of grinding. Thus 50 
per cent is used in overcoming the frictional resistance 
due to belt and bearings. Now we can eliminate much 
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Where the Missouri River Generates 90,000 Horsepower of Electric Energy at Great Falls, Mont. 


of this useless waste of power with the old type bear- 
ings by displacing them with some kind of modern 
improved ones, such as ring, chain, collar, ball or roller. 
Suppose we replace the old ones by ball bearings and 
grind at the same capacity or load as before, but now 
require only 41% horsepower. We will find that this 
saving is due entirely to less frictional resistance in 
the ball bearings, and have saved 11% horsepower, or 
33 per cent. 


F THE 4% horsepower we would still require 
83 horsepower to do the grinding, but the roller 

mill itself now only takes 14%, or 33 per 

cent, of the power delivered. Let us 

assume, for the sake of illustration, that 

we have 10 double stands of roller mills, 

with the old type bearings, each taking 

6 horsepower. Six multiplied by 10 

equals 60 horsepower, and of this one 

half is consumed by the rolls. The same 

- rolls under same conditions, fitted with 

ball bearings, take 45 horsepower, a 

saving of 15 horsepower. This would 

mean so many horsepower hours less 


coming into contact with each other and thus rubbing, 
as would be the case if run dry or without oil or 
grease. The oil must be sufficiently heavy or viscous 
to preserve a constant film, yet also one in which the 
internal friction of the lubricant itself is low. 

Aside from all other conditions, the efficiency of a 
machine to perform its duty economically will depend 
on the skill and ability of the operator in the care 
and handling of that machine. If we divide the mill 
into three parts or units, as the grain cleaning, grind- 
ing, and bolting, we will find that the grinding unit 
will approximately take 40, the bolting, packing, etc., 
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38, and the grain cleaning 22, per cent 
of the total power delivered, this includ- 
ing elevators and shafting. The roller 
mill or grinding unit uses the largest 
share of power, and is the most suscep 
tible to its misuse in the hands of an 
incompetent operative. It is compara 
tively easy to waste power or, rather, t: 
increase the consumption of power 1( 
to 20 per cent over and above that whic!: 
is necessary when the grinding is done in 
a correct manner, and the rolls kept ii 
good condition. 

To illustrate this point an exampl 
may be given. In a certain waterpowe: 
mill four double stands of roller mill 
were used to reduce middlings. The 
power for this line of rolls was furnished 
by a turbine water wheel giving unde 
the existing head 28 horsepower at ful 
gate. 


NDER the usual load and norma) 

condition this line of rolls used n 

more than two thirds gate, or about 2( 

horsepower. A new miller, employed as 

a “second,” was given the morning watch 

or trick. His inefficiency as a miller and 

grinder was shown up the next morning 

when the head miller relieved him to go 

to breakfast, and shortly found things 

in a muss, and condition rather bad, par- 

ticularly in regard to this line of mid- 

dlings rolls, running under motion with 

all the water the wheel could take. The 

belts had been tightened to the extent 

of having a terrific tension, the bearing almost smok- 
ing, and some belts showing signs of slipping even then. 
The rolls were squeezed up. tightly, the stock hot, 
greasy feeling and flaking. Some of the rolls were 
ringed with ground stock, and bumping. By the time 
the second miller returned from breakfast the “boss” 
had got things down to normal, the rolls now taking 
only two thirds gate, or the usual power, which was 
about 20 horsepower. Under the adverse condition of 
inefficient handling and faulty grinding, the rolls were 
using something over eight horsepower more than under 
the conditions of proper grinding and skillful handling. 





per day, and of course less steam and a aS Bh Sad *s 

fuel used, or the utilization of this power . Se, te ge 

gained for some other purpose, as in- , Beret a ee 

crease of capacity, etc. a Ny fhe Ts aka 
But the economy in power alone is Ste 

not the only gain, for there would be a 

saving of oil, labor or other care and 

attention necessary with and incidental 

to operation with the old type bearings. 

If all the shafting and machines 

throughout the mill were equipped with 

some type of modern and self-oiling 

bearings, there would be a saving of 

from 15 to 30 per cent or even more of 

the total power; in other words, that 

much less power would be necessary to 

operate the mill than under the old con- 

ditions. A saving of even 10 per cent 

would mean a tidy sum at the end of 

the year, measured in dollars. 
The efficacy with which friction in 

bearings is reduced not only depends on 

the type of bearings used, and the meth- 

od of lubrication, but on the nature of 

the lubricant itself. The oil or grease 

used is interposed and spread between 

the .journal and its bearing in a thin 

film, which prevents the two surfaces 
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The Power Plant of a Modern German Mill at Wilhelmsberg 
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AS WE FORGIVE OUR DEBTORS 
W ITHIN a fortnight, death has removed from 
Congress two men, each of whom sought to use 
his official position to create difficulties for flour mill- 


ing and its related industries. The harm which one 
of them strove to do was short-lived, and has long 
since been dismissed from mind. The false charges 
brought by the other have not yet been officially dis- 
proved, but they, too, will soon pass and be forgotten. 

Twenty years ago, the lesser of the two men, Sen- 
ator Ladd, of North Dakota, was a commanding figure 
in the fight against flour bleaching. From the point 
of vantage of his position as a scientist by political 
appointment, he launched an attack against the intro- 
duction of the bleaching process into milling. With 
characteristic energy, great persistence and shrewd 
political dexterity, he succeeded in making his devo- 
tion to the cause of food purity a publicity force which 
‘contributed greatly to his advancement in the radical 
Politics of his own state and to his final election to the 
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United States Senate. His attacks on the purity of 
flour had much to do with the beginnings of the preju- 
dice against white bread. 

The other man, Senator La Follette, assailed flour 
milling only as it was pictured in his mind as a part 
of the predatory interests which oppressed the people 
to whose defense he esteemed himself appointed. Mill- 
ers, as the immediate buyers of the farmers’ wheat, 
are particularly exposed to attack against their honesty 
and good faith. Equally, since bread so generally typi- 
fies the poor man’s cost of living, the cry of profiteer- 
ing in the loaf is always an easy way to stimulate class 
resentment. 

Senator La Follette’s radical convictions were prob- 
ably sincere. He wanted to believe in the existence of 
mighty food trusts which crushed the workers, and 
therefore did believe in them, regardless of all evi- 
dence that they do not exist. When, on one occasion, 
a miller assured him that any control of milling was 
prepesterous and that conditions actually were de- 
structively competitive, he refused to listen, and in- 
sisted upon his own specific knowledge of a gigantic 
combination which, from headquarters at Minneapolis, 
directed the milling industry of the country. The Sen- 
ate resolution which bears his name and-is authority 
for the present Federal Trade Commission investiga- 
ion makes charges by inference which would be libel- 
pus if privately directed against an individual. 
These accusations, protests against the established 
brder and outpourings of radicalism, are perhaps es- 
sentials of the maintenance of democracy. Senator La 
ollette, by the force of his own intellect, energy and 
possession of certain oratorical powers, became their 
hief exponent. He fell short of attaining the great- 
ess which is often accomplished by sincerity of protes- 
ation. It is the nation’s good fortune that his extreme 
riews were so completely a part of his own personality 
hat the mantle of radicalism, which in some fashion 
ignified him, can fall on no other shoulders. His 
ause passed with him. 

No doubt others will arise from among those who 
end the fires of discontent to criticize and condemn 
hese industries which come between the field and the 
oaf. This always has been and probably always will 
e. But the sun ripens the wheat, the mills grind on, 
he baker tends the oven; everywhere the multitudinous 
asks of providing the world with bread go forward. 
Jery small, unimportant and lightly brushed aside 
are those who seek to impede. They live their span, 
pass, and are forgiven and forgotten. 





THE BRANNY BREAD APPEAL 
N HIS return recently from a visit to his trade 
in eastern markets, a miller wrote: 

“I am convinced that the branny bread propaganda 
is losing ground, and white bread regaining whatever 
it has lost. One of the largest bakers in New York 
told me that he was using fifteen barrels of whole 
wheat flour to ten thousand barrels of white flour. I 
believe that if mills would yield to the faddists and 
produce only whole wheat flour, bread consumption 
would be reduced to almost nothing. After all, the 
eye has much to do with the appetite, and nothing has 
more appeal than a slice of white bread.” 

Branny bread, whether made from bran, from whole 
wheat or from graham flour, no doubt will always have 
a certain appeal to a certain number of people. It 
has its values, particularly for assisting in the correc- 
tion of certain disorders of the intestinal tract. Even 
in that connection it must be used in moderation, and 
serious difficulties are always likely to accompany its 
continued and exclusive use. This is particularly true 
where it is habitually eaten as a substitute for white 
bread in an effort to reduce weight. 

There is not now, nor has there ever been, the 
slightest danger that white flour bread will give place 
to the product of the whole wheat as a standard article 
of diet. If ever there was any doubt about this fact, 
experience with the war-time loaf disposed of it for 
all time. It is, indeed, a question if the enforced pro- 
duction of long extraction wheat flour and its combina- 
tion with other grains would not have fully accom- 
plished the desired reduction in consumption without 
the patriotic appeal to eat less wheat. People do not 
like the brown and unpalatable looking loaf. They 
prefer white bread and always will prefer it, however 
many penny whistle scientists and quacks may urge 
them contrariwise. 
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IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 

N COMMENTING on a recently issued report of 

the earning power of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, the Wall Street Journal says: 

“The putting together of Continental Baking Cor- 
poration has been one of the biggest business achieve- 
ments in recent years, but has been accomplished so 
quietly that the street and the public as a whole does 
not realize the magnitude or the importance of the 
enterprise. It is only within the last few years that 
modern production methods and big business policies 
have been applied to the baking industry. 

“The resultant increase in efficiency has been phe- 
nomenal, and has brought cheaper bread to the con- 
sumer as well as increased profit to the producer. In- 
asmuch as 60 per cent of the cost of bread is in labor 
and distribution and only 40 per cent in material, the 
effect of increased output on earnings is obvious.” 


The current report of the Continental corporation 
suggests that its sales volume for 1925 will be ap- 
proximately one hundred million dollars, on which esti- 
mated profits will be in excess of twelve million dol- 
lars. This amounts to about eight per cent on the 
gross volume. 

From the United Bakeries unit alone, profits are 
expected to reach eight million dollars, double those of 
last year and nearly five times the net earning of the 
year before. 

The Continental company now owns and operates 
one hundred and four plants in eighty-two cities, and 
has total net assets of nearly fifty-five million dollars, 
one fifth of which is liquid. 

Certainly, measured from the promotion and stock 
market standpoint, little is left to be desired in the 
quick swelling of bakery earnings under the capable 
Continental management. According to the publicity 
department, this has apparently been accomplished 
through economies made possible by quantity produc- 
tion and distribution. It is even intimated that these 
have been so marked that prices of bread have been 
reduced. 

Perhaps, in time, some formal announcement will 
be made that, through utilization of the hoofs and 
horns, it has been found possible to pay a substantially 
enhanced price for flour. 

Meantime, vendors of materials which go into bread 
production also have cause for self-congratulation. It 
is no mean privilege to aid a valued customer in 
doubling his rate of profit. 

Millers, in particular, should take pride in the fact 
that whatever sacrifices they have been called upon to 
If it 
is true that they must shrink their cost of conversion 
to forty-five cents per barrel in order to enter the 


make have not been allowed to go unrewarded. 


golden circle, they have the satisfaction of knowing 
that they have at least figured worthily. They may 
lose all save honor, but the honor of contributing to a 
profit of twelve million dollars is not accorded to 
every one. 

When the Continental announced its plans for en- 
compassing the baking industry with six hundred mil- 
lion dollars, not every miller agreed with this publi- 
cation that such a combination.would be bad for mill- 
ing, baking and the public welfare. Some held to their 
views merely because they did not wish to give offense 
to a potentially large buyer. Others, with the kind 
of faith which believes we gain strength only through 
depth of suffering, maintained that the toad held a 
precious jewel in its head—that concentrated buying 
would one day create concentrated selling, and that 
the future gave promise of a beneficent combination of 
millers. 

One of these things has happened. The other has 
not. Millers are merely competing with each other in 
bitterness of spirit to secure some part of the largess 
of forty-five cent their 
limited way and with the pitiful facilities available to 
them, they are contributing what they can toward 
creating an increasingly profitable balance sheet for 
the gigantic combination and, in their own way, are 


conversion cost flour. In 


aiding it to extend its ownership over smaller com- 
petitors. 

This is, perhaps, the modest contribution of millers 
toward the public weal; for what the Continental can 
make through its purchase of flour at less than cost it 
will not have to wrest from the public in the form of 
a higher price for its bread. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 

















with comparisons, in barrels: 
June 28 June 30 
June June 20 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 252,845 203,653 237,813 252,355 
Bt. Pawel ..see> 8,719 6,808 9,758 8,615 
Duluth-Superior 16,255 17,280 14,490 19,225 
Milwaukee .... 6,400 6,000 4,000 6,100 
Totals as 233,741 266,061 286,295 
Outside mills*.. 214,296 b 889,508 171,382 
Ag’gate sprg.457,921 448,037 495,270 457,677 
St. Louis ..... 16,500 24,100 24,100 30,800 
St. Louist 33,400 35,600 38,800 29,500 
Buffalo .....+. 187,653 179,251 128,414 86,135 
Chicago .....-.- 36,000 35,000 38,000 16,500 
Kansas City. ..114,200 108,323 100,859 101,635 
Kansas Cityt..307,271 297,837 278,156 244,915 
Omaha ....... 22,178 19,189 16,727 10,035 
St. Joseph 42,492 39,227 38,604 18,435 
Salina .....e+. 27,149 22,007 18,230 14,040 
Wichita ..... 33,756 33,606 31,969 32,210 
ToleGe ...ccess 26,900 32,400 31,900 16,500 
Toledof ....... 71,384 57,777 93,009 46,375 
Indianapolis .. «.+++ «seees 6,367 5,255 
Nashville** .... 81,211 95,176 ...... 
Portland, Oreg. 12,182 38,600 30,925 
MOnttle ..cccecs 20,572 28,784 14,505 
Tacoma ...... 16,759 29,047 17,435 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

June 28 June 30 


table 


June 27 June 20 1924 1923 
Minneapolis ...... 49 39 42 44 
St. Paul ....cceees 39 31 39 35 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 47 39 52 
Milwaukee ....... 53 50 34 39 
Outside mills* 50 56 57 43 
Average spring. 49 46 47 44 
St. Lowi ....cccee 26 38 37 60 
St. Lowief ......-. 3 41 45 33 
PTERSD cc eccccces 79 75 69 62 
CD, sencceses 90 88 95 41 
Kansas City ...... 75 72 67 76 
Kansas Cityt .... 55 54 55 47 
CORRE ci cacaenes 81 70 67 77 
St. Joseph ....... 89 82 81 39 
Balms ..ccccvcces 58 48 45 30 
WORMED wc ccc sesee 51 51 49 50 
Sa aee 56 72 69 34 
WORONOE ccccccsces 48 52 60 39 
Indianapolis ..... a ae 32 23 
Nashville** ...... ee 54 51 ee 
Portland, Oregon. 17 19 62 49 
a eee ee 44 39 55 27 
TOGOTRR ccccccsces 42 29 51 31 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 


but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


states mills, in- 


IMPROVES IN CANADA 


Toronto, Ont., June 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—The flour trade is improv- 
ing, especially for export to Europe. 
Domestic springs are down 30c, making 
top patents $9.30 bbl, in jute, delivered. 
Export patents have declined to 44s per 
280 Ibs, c.i.f., London. July winters are 
selling better at $5.80 bbl, in secondhand 
jute bags, cars, Montreal. The feed 
market is firm. 


EXPORT TRADE 
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FLOUR WAREHOUSE BURNED 


Burrato, N. Y.—A storehouse contain- 
ing 1,000 bbls flour and belonging to the 
Sperry-Gerard Milling Co., Brighton, N. 
Y., was burned June 23, when damage to 
the value of $10,000 was done. 

It is believed that the fire was caused 
by a spark from an electric generator. 
Firemen from Rochester, Webster and 
Penfield prevented the fire from spread- 
ing to the mill. 
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Flour Demand.—Activity in the flour market has not been marked during 
the past week over the milling field in general, but spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest report a better business for June than hac been expe 
some time. Northwestern mills claim to hay 
quirements of some bakers for a large part 
crop year, offering strictly old wheat flour fo 
during July and August. 

The sentiment of buyers is mixed. 
deterred from entering the market for large 
by the sagging tendency of wheat, but other 
cluded that the present relatively low pric 
to exceptionally favorable weather and crop conditions in the sp 
belt, and that a turn toward unfavorable weather would tend 
sharp advances in wheat. The latter are buying on breaks in 
The former continue to fill only current requirements. 


Some 





Export Business—Export trade shows little prospect of revivg 
crop values are well established. The official figures for May sh 
month was exceedingly bad for both United States and Canadian 
former sold abroad 690,000 bbls less than in May of 1924, and t 
total of 482,000 bbls was the smallest recorded for any month si 
ber of 1923. Exports from the United States in the first thr¢ 
June were over 600,000 bbls less than in the same period of last 
25@50c bbl during the pa 
to the downward movement of wheat and a tendency to shave 
Wheat futu 


Prices.—Flour prices have declined 


closely in the competition for forward business. 
proximately 10c lower than a week ago. 
Production.—Mill output throughout the country remains at 
cent of capacity. There was an improvement last week in both t 
and the Northwest, mills of the former area gaining 5 points a 
ter 3 points over the preceding week. Mills of the St. Louis dist 
active, and those of the central states were obliged to reduce 
owing to scarcity of wheat. 
Millfeed.—Quietness prevails in the millfeed market, as is us 


period. Prices are down $1@1.50 ton since a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., June 30.—(Special Cable)—The market continu 
Lower prices are failing to attract buyers. Mills offer Canadian 
at 47s per 280 lbs ($7.99 bbl), and exports at 44s ($7.48 bbl), c.if 
no offers from Kansas. Minnesota exports are 48s ($8.16 bbl), A 
grade 26s ($4.42 bbl), Argentine low grade 23s ($4.04 bbl), Austra 
41s 9d ($7.10 bbl), for shipment; resellers, 40s ($6.80 bbl). 
straight run is equivalent to 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl), c.i.f. 

Amsterdam.—There is a limited demand for spot and afloat p 
ward business is neglected. Mills offer Kansas top patents at $$ 
kilos ($8.15 bbl), straights $8.60 ($7.66 bbl) and Manitoba ex 
($7.57 bbl). Home milled is equivalent to $8.50 ($7.57 bbl), deli 

Hamburg.—There is an active demand for spot and afloat p 
ward business is restricted, due to the tariff question, which is 
tled. English flours are offered above the American and Can 
but there is a fair demand owing to shipment advantages. Millers 
dian exports at $8.75@9.10 per 100 kilos ($7.80@8.11 bbl), c.i-f., 
patents $8.80@9.30 ($7.84@8.29 bbl), and English patents 36@ 
8.44 bbl). Cy 2. 





Survey of the Crops 


Normal weather conditions govern the growing crop in the No 
the prospect for an excellent yield of wheat remains undiminished 
of rust a week ago apparently were premature. Leaf rust seems t 
found to a small extent, but no stem rust. The Canadian wh 
making good progress under adequate rainfall and favorable te 
Extreme heat in the Pacific Northwest has done some damage™¥® 
wheat. Harvest is nearing completion in the Southwest, and threshing is in 
full swing, with wheat marketing surprisingly light and consistent showings 
of high quality. Wheat is being cut in Ohio, but as yet there is no correct 
indication of the expected low yield and quality of the central states crop. 

Foreign crop news is a little more bullish. Black rust has been reported 
in France, there is insect damage in the Ukraine, and the Hungarian crop is 
not as heavy as expected. 
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Asses hese ss ed sie ese wgn 


Closing prices of grain futures at leadi 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapol'. 
June July Sept July Se; 
Deccenes 155% 153% 156% 151 
, Sees 152% 149% 152% 148 


bus— 
Receipts from farms.751,000 662,000 


WROTE 5 0 cbs encwdss 193,747 77,000 151,998 
RUDGE. 2b ccsiccccvess 6,274 27,000 17,980 
Jround by mills...... 572,000 586,980 573,800 
Wheat stocks, June 20, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 32,590 40,344 32,247 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 29,637 49,076 45,107 








Flour quotations, 
quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... $7.70@ 8.20 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.40@ 7.85 
Spring first clear ............. 7.05@ 7.50 
Hard winter short patent ..... 7.55@ 8.00 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.40@ 7.85 
Hard winter first clear ....... 6.75@ 6.95 
Soft winter short patent ..... 7.90@ 8.40 
Soft winter straight ....:..... 7.80@ 8.10 
Soft Winter first clear ........ 7.00@ 7.25 
Rye Bowr, WRI 2c ccc vecede 5.10@ 5.40 
PPO Tee, GH ac 6 o0.0.cecisRes 4.10@ 4.60 
: Family patent 
WORRIS.. cd svse $8.60 @9.00t 


*Includes near-by straights. 





reported to The Northwestern Miler as of Tuesday, 
prompt delivery. 


tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


June 30. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 


lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore ee Boston Columbus +Nashville 
$8.20@ 8.65 ..-@.. $8.00@ 8.40 $8.75@ 8.85 $8.35@ 8.85 $8.35@ 8.60 $8.25@ $9.50@ 9.80 Oe $9.50@10.00 
8.00@ 8.15 owee 7.75@ 8.00 8.50@ 8.60 7.85@ 8.35 7.85@ 8.10 8.00@ S38 8.25@ 9.25 --@.. tt PTF 
7.00@ 7.30 -@.. 7.15@ 7.40 7.90@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.00 ----@ 7.75@ 8.25 8.15@ 8.75 ».@.. a, re 
cooe®@,. 7.70@ 8.60 7.75@ 8.10 -.+-@ 8.80 8.10@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.85 --@. 9.00@ 9.5( 
e+e @... 6.80@ 7.60 7.00@ 7.50 8.00@ 8.40 7.50@ 8.10 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 .-@. --@.. --@. 
--@.. 6.30@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.75 ---@ eBrecee er Fe Pee -@. --@.. --@. 
-@.. Tre, fr 8.15@ 8.50 -.+-@ 8.50 ey Pee 8.15@ 8.4 oven tl cess 8.85@ 9.50 oe 10.25 @10.50 
-@.. sq@.. 7.60@ 8.10 «+ ++@ 8.20 7.35@ 8.00 *7.40@ 7.65 *8.25@ 8.75 8.60@ 9.25 --@.. 8.75@ 9.15 
-@.. as ae 7.00@ 7.40 @.... ~~ Sey Se ‘na 566 8.35@ 8.75 - 7.75@ 8.25 
5.20@ 5.30 oes ess @.. 6.20@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.10 6.00@ 6.25 6.75@ 7.10 6.40@ 6.65 wy i --@ 
4.30@ 4.60 p00 ce — 5.00@ 5.10 rev. Free 4.75@ 5.00 Ter fere 5.25@ 5.40 ee -@ 
Straight ut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta — patent Montana standard patent 
$6.65 @7.00t $6. Seer 10t er Ae $8.40@ 8 $7.75 @8.05 


soft winter wheat flour. {149’s. 
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SPRING WHEAT PROSPECTS CONTINUE 
EXCELLENT; THRESHING IN SOUTHWEST 


FAVORABLE PROSPECTS 
FOR SPRING WHEAT 


Mrxneapouis, Minn.—The trade at 
Minneapolis continues to feel very opti- 
mistie over the outlook for the spring 
wheat crop. No one took very seriously 
the reports sent out last week as to the 
presence of black rust. The best-posted 
inen in the trade feel that such reports 
were premature. There is always a lit- 
tle rust to be found on the leaves, but 
ihus far no reports of rust on the stem 
have been received. 

Temperatures are normal. Fields are 
aid to be drying out rapidly and the sur- 
lus moisture is fast disappearing, but 
there is plenty of subsoil moisture to 
carry the crop for some time. Good 
growth is reported from all over the 
Northwest. Many feel that another week 
or two of the present weather will put 
the crop out of all danger. Good yields 
are in prospect. 


MONTANA CROP PROSPECTS 
ARE EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 


Great Faris, Mont.—That portion of 
Montana known as the triangle, and em- 
bracing the territory bounded by lines 
drawn from Great Falls to Havre, to 
Shelby, and from Shelby to Havre, now 
has the promise of the best crop it has 
ever grown, acreage considered. Mois- 
ture continues ample, pests are absent, 
and the wheat plant is growing vigorous- 
'y and stooling well. There is not so 
Sens an acreage in this particular area 
as in former years, but the average con- 
dition is much better. 

The same is true of conditions in other 
wheat growing areas of Montana. The 
Judith basin, Shields and Smith river 
valleys and the wheat growing areas west 
of the mountains all report that the out- 
look is unusually favorable. Elevator 
managers of the larger companies who 
have been conducting surveys of the 
wheat declare that the prospect is amaz- 
ingly bright for a large crop. 


Canadian Crops Continue Progress 

Wiynirec, Man., June 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—Further rainfall has been 
general over a large portion of the Ca- 
nadian West, and crop prospects are of 
the very best. An unusual amount of 
moisture is now reported at all points, 
and the crops are well fortified should 
the weather suddenly turn warm. The 
percentage of damage done at a few 
points where too much rain has fallen is 
estimated to be very small. 

G. Rock. 


Prospects in Western Canada Favorable 

Winnirec, Man.—The Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, in its latest crop report 
for western Canada, shows conditions to 
be very satisfactory. 

In Manitoba, well-distributed rain- 
falls have thoroughly penetrated the 
ground, and, under ordinary conditions, 
crops are now assured of sufficient mois- 
ture to carry them well into July. The 
cutworm ravages seem to be over, and 
while in a few individual instances loss 
was severe, taken throughout the prov- 
ince, damage is slight from this cause. 
Severe hailstorms, with some resultant 
damage, are reported from scattered 
points. 

In Saskatchewan, plentiful moisture 
and favorable crop growth are every- 
where evident. Damage from cutworms 
is decreasing, and while many districts 
report heavy loss in spots, the percentage 
of the affected crop is very small. 

In Alberta, crops of all descriptions 
are doing well. A plentiful supply of 
moisture is reported from all points. In 
the southeastern portions of the prov- 
ince, where crops generally suffer ex- 
tremely from lack of rain, farmers are 
jubilant at present prospects. Some hail 
damage is reported, and while most 
— fields will recover, they will be 
ate. 

In British Columbia, grain and all root 
crops are doing excellently. Moisture 
is abundant, and soil in splendid condi- 
tion for root development. 





SOUTHWEST’S NEW CROP 
DELIVERIES ARE LIGHT 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—With harvest near- 
ly completed in the Southwest and thresh- 
ing in full swing, marketings of wheat are 
still surprisingly light. Reports from 
some districts indicate that the anticipat- 
ed free movement from farms will not be 
realized, but that only enough wheat will 
be sold to meet expenses, the remainder 
being binned. The character of receipts 
at terminals continues to show that the 
wheat is very strong. In Oklahoma the 
average protein content is 13 per cent 
and above. 

In the latter state, prices show a pre- 
mium of 7c bu above the Gulf export 
bid, while in Kansas, millers are generally 
paying a premium of 8@10c over the 
Kansas City July price for 12 per cent 
and better. 


OKLAHOMA WHEAT PROVES 
TO BE OF HIGH QUALITY 


Oxtanoma City, Oxia.—The protein 
content of Oklahoma winter wheat, mak- 
ing a new high average of about 13 per 
cent, is commanding premiums as high 
as 10c bu from mills in the Northwest, 
practically all early wheat sold having 
been shipped to that section. However, 
growers are holding 60 to 70 per cent of 
their early threshings, in the belief that 
within a few weeks they may create a 
shortage that will increase the price. 

While nearly all the wheat threshed in 
Oklahoma up to the end of June came 
from combination harvesting and thresh- 
ing machines and contained an unusually 
high percentage of moisture, it showed 
an exceptionally high quality. Samples 
from May, in northwestern Oklahoma, 
showed a protein content of 18.2 per 
cent. Samples from Bessie, middle west- 
ern section, showed 15.2 per cent. Per- 
centages as low as 11 were rare. Weights 
ranged 58@62 lbs per bu. 

Harvesting has been completed in 
Oklahoma. More threshing had _ been 
done by July 1 than in former years. 
In many places in northern and north- 
western Oklahoma, yields are higher than 
had been anticipated, but in the south- 
western section many fields were not 
worth harvesting. Official and dealers’ 
estimates place the winter wheat yield at 
30,000,000 to 32,000,000 bus. 


Ontario Looks for Abundant Crop 


Toronto, Ont.—The winter wheat 
crop of Ontario is making splendid prog- 
ress toward maturity. All advices from 
country points agree that the prospect 
for harvest is almost perfect. Some 
millers say that they have never seen a 
better looking crop in Ontario at this 
time of the year. A few points in west- 
ern Ontario had unfavorable conditions 
some weeks ago, and it is to be expected 
that the results there will be less than 
average, but taking the condition as a 
whole it will be well above that standard. 
The spring wheat grain crops are also 
doing well, and farmers of Ontario are 
now looking forward to a most satisfac- 
tory year. The area under winter wheat 
is 731,000 acres. 


Heat Damages Crop in Pacific Northwest 


Seattte, Wasu.—There was extreme 
heat, with hot winds, in the wheat grow- 
ing territory of the Pacific Northwest 
for several days last week. In some of 
the southern counties the crop is prac- 
tically made and little damage was done, 
but late sown spring wheat was in a 
very critical condition and suffered con- 
siderable damage. On account of the 
greatly varying stages of development 
of the growing wheat, no estimate of the 
total damage can be formed at this time. 


Short Crop Expected in Central States 

Totepo, On10.—The weather has turned 
cooler, with some rain, and conditions 
have been favorable. Wheat has been 
cut in southern Ohio. Harvest returns 
giving a correct indication of yield and 
quality are not yet available. The crop 
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will be short, probably not in excess of 
that indicated by the government June 
report for these states. The outlook for 
corn is much more favorable than that 
for wheat and oats. 


Heat Does Little Damage in Oregon 


Porttanp, Orecon.—A _ sudden _ hot 
spell has done some damage to wheat in 
eastern Oregon, but it is not believed the 
loss has been severe. In other respects 
the cereal crops are doing very well. 
Dealers here estimate production in the 
Pacific Northwest at 80,000,000 to 90,- 
000,000 bus. 


DAMAGE FROM SMUT 
FEARED IN PENNSYLVANIA 


CaruisteE, Pa.—Inspection of a num- 
ber of wheat fields in Cumberland Coun- 
ty shows the presence of considerable 
loose smut of wheat, and also the stink- 
ing smut or bunt. The loose smut ranges 
from a fraction of 1 per cent to as high 
as 11 per cent infestation, and is on the 
increase. 

The copper carbonate method has been 
found by plant pathologists to be easier 
than the formaldehyde treatment for 
stinking smut, and is said to be equally 
effective. 

A probable severe Angoumois grain 
moth injury of wheat this year is also 
forecast. 

The usual hot weather has increased 
the activity of the wintering worms, and 
may result in a spread of moths to the 
fields as soon as the wheat is headed. 
The damage at harvest is likely to be se- 
vere if the hot weather continues. Prep- 
arations for early threshing and later 
fumigation to prevent a September out- 
break are being urged. 





Tennessee Wheat Crop Negligible 


NasHvILLE, TeNN.—Commissioner of 
Agriculture Hancock, when _ recently 
asked about the wheat crop in Tennes- 
see, said it was too small to invite the 
serious attention of statisticians. At one 
time Tennessee farmers produced 10,- 
000,000 to 12,000,000 bus wheat annually, 
but this has dropped to 4,000,000 or 5,- 
000,000. Mr. Hancock says this is easily 
explained by the fact that other crops are 
more profitable. He calls the state fair- 
ly respectable in production of corn, with 
crops running up to 80,000,000 and 90,- 
000,000 bus. He does not think there is 
any danger of the country failing to have 
a surplus of wheat for export. 


Large Increase in European Crops 


Lonvon, Ene., June 22.—The weather 
throughout Europe has been cool, with 
beneficial rains during the past week, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
American trade commissioner in London, 
and the spring sown crops are progress- 
ing very favorably. 

Average or better yields are indicated 
in all Balkan countries except Roumania. 
It is estimated that there will be an in- 
crease of 190,000,000 bus this year in the 
yield of grains used in the production of 
bread, exclusive of Russia. 





BERLIN CHEMIST ON 
VISIT TO INSTITUTE 


Dr. Herbert Freundlich Brings Monographs 
on Colloids to American Institute of 
Baking—Staleness Discussed 





In their annual convention at Minne- 
apolis, June 17-20, the leading chemists 
of the world spent hours in discussing 
the problems of colloid chemistry. Bread 
is a highly complex colloid system, and 
the colloid enthusiasts could find much 
in bread to talk about. 

The leader of the conference was Dr. 
Herbert Freundlich, of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm Institute, Berlin, who, while en 
route to Minneapolis, stopped in Chicago 
to visit the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. He brought to the organization a 
series of monographs of the work of Dr. 
J. R. Katz, of Amsterdam, who has fol- 
lowed the development of the institute 
with much interest and who wished to 
place his publications in the Louis Liv- 
ingston Library of Baking. 

Dr. Freundlich is one of the pioneers 
and leaders in the study of colloid prob- 
lems, and his great work, entitled “Ca- 
pillarcheime,” is called a classic in the 
field of colloid study. Dr. Katz is well 
known for his work on swelling and for 
his researches on the problem of stale 
bread. Working under a financial grant 
from the Dutch government he made an 
interesting contribution to the theory of 
bread staling, especially in reaction to 
the influence of temperature on this con- 
dition. 

The institute has devoted considerable 
attention to staleness, its theories and 
prevention, and in connection with these 
studies has kept in touch with the work 
of various investigators interested in the 
problem, including Professor Katz. 

The institute makes the following com- 
ments on staleness: “There is no satis- 
factory theory yet worked out which ex- 
plains why bread stales. American 
bread made from formulas enriched with 
milk, shortening and other ingredients 
keeps fresh longer than European or 
continental bread, which for the most 
part lacks the supplementary ingredients 
commonly used by the American baker. 

“The effects of the addition of such in- 
gredients is readily appreciated by com- 
paring the bread containing them with 
bread made only with flour, water, salt 
and yeast under constant conditions, es- 
pecially that of temperature. The ex- 
planation is a problem for the student of 
physical chemistry, and the methods of 
colloid investigation are of helpful inter- 
est in this connection. 

“Recent statements have been made 
that a method devised by a Swiss baker 
will keep bread fresh indefinitely, but 
at present the institute has no informa- 
tion at hand on whether or not the claims 
made for this process can be substan- 
tiated. 

“Stale bread has been the subject of 
scientific investigation ever since the clas- 
sical work of Boussinganet, published in 
1853, who made the first noteworthy con- 
tribution to theories of staleness.” 





C. B. Morrison, Herr Dr. Freundlich and Dr. H. E. Barnard Standing in the Doorway 
of the American Institute of Baking 
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ILLINOIS MILLERS 
WILL REORGANIZE 


Fortieth Annual Meeting of Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association Held at Sparta 
—Attendance Disappointing 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—In an attempt to gain 
the support, to a greater degree, of the 
younger generation of millers in south- 
ern Illinois, it was decided at the annual 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, held at the Sparta Country 
Club, Sparta, on June 24, to appoint a 
committee to formulate reorganization 
plans and report back to the association 
within 60 days. Martin Huber, Phillip 
Postel and Alvin Ponder were chosen for 
this committee. It was decided not to 
elect new officers until the report of the 
reorganization committee is made. 

This was the fortieth annual meeting 
of the association, and in calling the 
meeting to order Killian Coerver, presi- 
dent, stated that only three of its orig- 
inal members survive. They are C. B. 
Cole, Benjamin Neal and J. L. Grigg. 
In his remarks he recommended that the 
association be reorganized, and its scope 
broadened so that it would be of interest 
to all millers in the territory it serves. 

J. L. Grigg, Sparta, in his report as 
secretary and treasurer, stated that three 
major undertakings were being carried 
on at this time, namely, the promotion 
of the use of Illinois flour by state insti- 
tutions, the furtherance of the usage of 
soft wheat flour by means of practical 
baking demonstrations, and the eradica- 
tion of garlic from Illinois wheat fields. 





INCREASE IN AMOUNT OF HOME BAKING 


In speaking on “Home Baking,” W. 
E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., Marissa, IIl., 
pointed out the close relationship of home 
baking to the soft wheat milling indus- 
try, and stated that the homes furnish a 
far greater number of flour buyers than 
the bakeshops. 

He expressed the belief that there is 
now occurring an increase in home bak- 
ing, and complimented the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association for the progress it 
is making along this line. Mr. Meek con- 
cluded his address by saying that the 
soft wheat milling industry must work 
out its own salvation by giving practical 
baking demonstrations, explaining to 
housewives the economies of home bak- 
ing, and convincing the growers of soft 
winter wheat that they should use flour 
milled from that wheat. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary-treasurer 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., explained that the work of 
that particular organization does not 
duplicate the functions of groups such as 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association 
or the Southeastern Millers’ Association, 
but is composed of a_ representative 
group of millers from all sections. He 
said that it is not its purpose to promote 
the use of self-rising flour alone, as it is 
also interested in plain flour. He an- 
nounced that the Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation has formed a department of 
chemistry and a department of nutrition 
to aid in the work it is now carrying on. 

A letter was read from Miss Ruth 
Wardall, of the home economics depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois, in 
which she stated that the department 
had made extensive studies of the use 
of flour in bread making and that good 
bread had been obtained from soft wheat 
flours by ordinary household baking 
methods. The letter contained a number 
of suggestions for the proper use of soft 
wheat flour in home, baking. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary 
Millers’ National Federation, spoke of 
some of the Federation’s new activities, 
such as the attempt being made to de- 
vise a uniform accounting system for 
mills. He also mentioned the danger of 
the proposed German tariff on flour and 
of the recent appointment of Dr. E. 
E. Werner to care for the technical 
phases of the work of the Federation. 

C. M. Yager, Chicago, editor Modern 
Miller, outlined the recent rapid ad- 
vancement made in the milling industry. 

C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Tll., who was present at the 
organization of the association 40 years 
ago, outlined the history and some of 
the early problems encountered by mill- 
ing associations in general and the South- 
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ern Illinois Millers’ Association in par- 
ticular. 

C. H. Koenigsmark, Monroe Milling 
Co., Waterloo, in discussing the best 
wheat varieties for planting in Illinois, 
said, among other things: 

“The selection of the best variety is a 
local problem, as some varieties are most 
suitable on prairie lands, some for rolling 
land, while others do best on low or bot- 
tom lands. A variety should be chosen 
for each locality which will be both valu- 
able to the farmer from a productive 
standpoint and also have a high com- 
mercial value for the miller. 

“Many things must be taken into con- 
sideration in the selection of this variety, 
as we find that soil on the uplands usu- 
ally is rich in nitrogen, while the low- 
lands are rich in carbohydrates. Some 
varieties of wheat produce a nice, white 
flour, but at the same time have a heavy 


coating of bran and lack in flavor and 


nutriment. 

“It would therefore probably be best 
to recommend the farmer to sow a type 
of wheat that runs more to nitrogen, as 
these varieties are not only more profit- 
able to the farmer, but also to the miller, 
since they usually carry a light coat- 


the habit they had developed during the 
war, held rather rigidly to the pooling no- 
tion, but it was not long before support 
began to dwindle. It appeared to have 
been proved conclusively that the grower 
who went into the open market and did 
business with one of the grain merchants 
was better off than the man who did not 
do so. 

“When rates at the beginning of the 
season were low, the realization prices at 
the end of the trading year tended to 
favor the pooling system, although not 
to any pronounced extent. But this sea- 
son quite the reverse has been experi- 
enced. Prices opened at high levels, and 
the bulk of the large Australian crop has 
been, or will be, disposed of through pri- 
vate channels. The support accorded to 
the pools has been disappointing in most 
of the states, and particularly in South 
Australia. It is impossible to give the 
actual percentage of the available free 
wheat delivered to the South Australian 
pool, but it is generally understood to 
have been not more than 10 per cent, if, 
indeed, it has reached that proportion. 

“Victoria, New South Wales and West- 
ern Australia have done a little better, 
but the latest information indicates that 





Survey of Wheat and Flour Stocks 


HE Millers’ National Federation mailed to its members on June 30 a 
questionnaire regarding stocks of wheat and flour as of June 30, similar 


to that sent out on Jan. 30. 


It cannot be too strongly impressed on millers 


that the necessity of answering the questions contained in the blank as quickly 


and as accurately as possible is of vital importance to the industry. 


It is to be 


hoped that those who receive the questionnaire will do their utmost to comply 
with the request contained in the bulletin issued with it, that it should be 


returned duly completed as soon as_ possible. 


Much of the value of the 


information to be obtained from the figures thus secured is lost if the publi- 
cation of the report is delayed by millers who are not prompt in replying. 
The secretary of the Federation also wishes to inform millers that the 
Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, sent out on 
the same date a questionnaire, similar in many respects to that of the Fed- 
eration, which it is hoped millers will treat with the same attention. Al- 
though the report of the bureau will probably not be published as soon as that 
of the Federation, it is expected that it will be more complete, as it will reach 


a larger number of mills. 


It is entirely desirable that millers should give to hoth of these ques- 


tionnaires the attention they deserve. 


.. 





ing of bran, the flour produced runs rich 
in color, and the flavor is very distinct.” 

While a fair number of millers were 
present at the meeting, the attendance 
was not as large as had been expected on 
account of heavy rains. Luncheon was 
served at the country club at noon, dur- 
ing which several musical and reading 
selections were given. 

. G. Martin, Jr. 


WHEAT POOLS A FAILURE 
THROUGHOUT AUSTRALIA 


The following extracts from an article 
on the wheat pools of Australia recently 
appeared in the London Times. The 
failure of the growers to support the 
pools this year has embarrassed the pool- 
ing authorities financially, and a scheme 
is on foot, which is unlikely to be adopt- 
ed, to form a wheat pool, backed by the 
federal government, which growers will 
be compelled to use. 

“Australia has now had practically 10 
years’ experience of wheat pools, com- 
pulsory and otherwise, and the longer the 
experience the more apparent it becomes 
that this method of dealing with the 
farmers’ produce has very definite limi- 
tations all over the commonwealth. 

“The six wheat pools covering the war 
period, and after, were absolutely com- 
pulsory. Every bushel grown, other than 
what was required for seed, went into 
them. Australia, as a whole, conducted 
a pool annually for six years, but each 
state had its own individual interests to 
consider. It took a lot of fighting to 
break down the huge system that had 
been built up during the war, and only 
by strenuous effort were the federal and 
state governments induced to agree to 
give those farmers who desired it an op- 
portunity to market their wheat when 
and wherever they could. 

“At the outset the farmers, because of 





even in those states (which were very 
ardent advocates of the pool) the farm- 
ers are gradually drifting back to open 
market conditions.” 





CANADIAN GRAIN BOARD TO 
REMAIN IN FORT WILLIAM 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian House 
of Commons on June 20 reversed the de- 
cision of the agricultural committee to 
change the residence of the board of 
grain commissioners from Fort William, 
Ont., to Winnipeg, Man., by a vote of 56 
to 40. This decision has occasioned con- 
siderable feeling in the West, as it was 
hoped that the transfer of the board to 
Winnipeg would facilitate the handling 
of grain, since the bulk of the transac- 
tions actually take place in that city. 





FREIGHT RATE ON BRAN 
SUSPENDED IN SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Likelihood of a 
rate on wheat bran which will be on a 
parity with competitive feedstuffs, such 
as corn, is indicated by a recent order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
suspending the present rate, which is the 
same as that on wheat, until Sept. 28. 
In the meantime, the’ Commission will 
further investigate the situation. 

The case in which the order was made 
grew out of complaints brought by the 
Southwestern Millers’ League and other 
milling organizations. It was protested 
that wheat bran moving from Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma into 
Louisiana, Texas and New Mexico was 
charged for at the wheat rate, while 
wheat shorts and other competitive feeds 
were charged for at the corn rate, which 
is cheaper. This was held to be discrim- 
inatory to bran by the Commission in 
the preliminary decision. 
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OHIO GRAIN DEALERS 
CONVENE AT BUFFALO 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association at To- 
ledo, June 23-24, was very successful and 
largely attended, the sessions being held 
in the Chamber of Commerce quarters in 
the new Richardson Building. The To 
ledo Produce Exchange took an active 
interest in the meeting, and acted as 
host. The dinner on the evening of Jun 
23 was attended by about 150 ladies and 
gentlemen, and was characterized by ex- 
cellent singing by a selected chorus, and 
an exceptional speech by Edward Kelsv. 
secretary Toledo Rotary Club. 

The speakers on the program included 
Charles Quinn, secretary Grain Dealers’ 
National Federation, who spoke on “I'he 
Latest Tendency in Agrarian Legis!: 
tion,” Cyrus Locher, department of coi- 
merce and director division of securi- 
ties, Columbus, who talked on “The Ble 
Sky Law,” and James Boyce, vice pre.i- 
dent Thomas Boyce Feed Co., Attic, 
N. Y., who made many practical suggs- 
tions on the subject of “Grain Mercha»- 
dising.” 

Mr. Quinn said that the grain trace 
has been investigated 30 times in :1 
years as a result of the fondness by Co 
gress of playing politics. He said th: t 
the tendency of legislation had been i» 
make the farmer “look upon himself «s 
a ward of the nation,” and he objecte.| 
to “the constant effort of farm leade: 
to get money from the federal and stai 
treasuries to bolster up the co-operati\ 
movement.” 

Other speakers were J. T. Pattersor. 
district freight agent, New York Centr: 
Lines, E. T. Dickey, president Far 
Grain Dealers’ Association, E. C. Eike: 
berry, a former president of the associa 
tion, E. T. Custinborder, Sydney, Ohi: 
and Fred J. Delaney, Chicago, who spok 
on “Grain Marketing in America.” M 
Delaney defended speculation in graii . 
provided it was carried on intelligent] 
He assailed bureaucracy in governmen'. 
and deplored what he called “inflamm: 
tory publicity” bv the press in describin 
grain market activities. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut, president Toled. 
Produce Exchange, made the address « 
welcome and acted as toastmaster at tl 
dinner. S. L. Rice, Metamora. Ohio. w: 
re-elected president, and J. W. McCor 
Columbus, secretary-treasurer. 

Among millers present were C. A. Wil 
liams, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, L. PB 
Miller, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield 
Edgar Thierwechter, Emery Thierwech 
ter Co., Oak Harbor, E. M. Stults, Buck 
eve Cereal Co., Massillon, Cyrus S. Coup 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co.. Louis 
A. Mennel and W. A. Applegate, Menne! 
Milling Co., Toledo. 


LARGE GROCERY CHAIN 
PLANNED IN THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte, Tenn.—Memphis advices 
recently received state that J. M. Fly. 
president National Association of Retail 
Grocers, confirms plans to form a chain 
of grocery stores in the South, with capi- 
tal stock of $7,500,000. Mr. Fly said that 
stores in Nashville, Washington, Atlanta, 
Jacksonville, Memphis, Little Rock, Nor- 
folk and Birmingham were embraced, 
and that New York capital was interest- 
ed. The largest chain grocery companies 
in Nashville and Norfolk denied connec- 
tion with the movement. 








GRAIN SPECULATORS PROSECUTED 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Post Office De- 
partment has entered a fraud order 
against the Investor’s Daily Guide, 1016 
Baltimore Avenue, Kansas City, which 
also operated in New York. H. C. 
Schauble is manager, and J. E. Dolph 
and V. A. Curlee are associates. The 
firm did an extensive business in grain 
speculation, receiving an average of 75 
letters daily from customers, as a result 
of persistent advertising. It did not, 
however, actually fill orders, in effect bet- 
ting against its customers. It offered op- 
tions on 10,000 bus wheat for $12.50. 
Various devices were used to prevent 
customers from winning, the order cited. 
The case was followed by grain men be- 
cause of the extensive operations and the 
boldness of the firm. 
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FARMERS’ PROFIT ON 
LAST YEAR’S CROP 


Department of Agriculture’s Figures Show 
Profit for Producers on All Grains— 
Wheat Profit of 2ic Bu 


According to the Department of Agri- 
culture the average cost last year of 
producing wheat on 4,616 farms distrib- 
uted fairly well over the country was 
1,22 bu, compared with an average sale 
value of $1.43. 

The average cost of the corn crop on 
7.153 farms was 82c bu, compared with 
a sale value of $1.10, and the average 
cost of oats on 5,509 farms was 50c bu, 
compared with a sale value of 57c. 

A comparison for 1922, 1923 and 1924 
shows that the cost per bushel varied 
from 66¢ in 1922 to 82c in 1924, whereas 
the value per bushel varied from 738c in 
1922 to $1.10 in 1924. 

Costs include charges for the labor of 
the farmer and his family, and a charge 
for the use of the land on a cash rental 
basis. The yields on the farms report- 
ing were generally higher than the aver- 
age yields for the states reported by the 
department. 

The production cost of wheat was 
practically the same for all three years, 
due to variations in yield, being $1.23 bu 
in 1922, $1.24 in 1923, and $1.22 in 1924. 
The value of the wheat on these farms 
was $1.11 bu in 1922, 99c in 1923, and 
£1.43 in 1924. The 1924 wheat crop was 
the first for the three years when the re- 
ported value per acre was greater than 
the average cost per acre. 

The average production cost of oats 
was 58¢c bu in 1922, 52c in 1923, and 
50c in 1924. The value reported was 48c 
bu in 1922, 49¢ in 1923, and 57c in 1924. 





PRODUCTION COSTS OF WHEAT 


The reports on wheat for 1924 show an 
average gross cost of $23.57 per acre. 
Che credit for straw was $1.69 per acre, 
leaving an average net cost of $21.88 per 
acre, or $1.22 bu, the average yield being 
18 bus per acre. Preparation of the seed 
bed, planting, harvesting, threshing and 
marketing cost $10.43 per acre; fertilizer 
and manure, $2.56; seed, $1.97; land rent, 
$6.19; miscellaneous items, such as sacks, 
twine, crop insurance, use of implements 
and storage buildings, and general over- 
head, $2.42. 

COSTS OF COARSE GRAINS 

The average gross cost of producing 
an acre of corn was $26.20. There was a 
credit of $2.43 for stover, making the net 
cost of production $23.77 per acre, or 
82c bu for a yield of 38 bus per acre. 
Preparing seed bed, planting, cultivat- 
ing, harvesting and marketing, account- 
ed for $13.61 of the total cost; fertilizer 
and manure took $3.94, seed 46c, land 
rent $5.97, and miscellaneous items $2.22. 

Oats showed an average gross cost per 
acre of $20.94, a credit of $2.01 for straw, 
and a net cost of $18.93 per acre. The 
average yield was 26 bus, making an av- 
erage net cost of 50c bu. Preparing the 
seed bed, planting, harvesting, threshing 
and marketing took $10.12 per acre, fer- 
tilizer and manure $1.50, seed $1.49, land 
rent $5.47, and other items $2.36. 





TENTATIVE MIXED FEED 
STANDARDS ADOPTED 


At a meeting of the South Central 
States Association of Food, Feed and 
Drug Officials, held at Nashville, tenta- 
tive standards for cow and dairy feeds, 
horse and mule feeds, hog feeds and lay- 
ing mashes were adopted. It is pointed 
out that, while the standards are above 
those found in many of the feeds on the 
market for these purposes, they are fair- 
ly representative of the best qualities on 
the market, and will thus insure that the 
public obtains feeds most suited to its 
requirements. 

It should be understood that these 
standards do not prevent the manufac- 
ture of certain feeds which are at present 
objected to, but in future they will not 
be allowed to be sold as cow feeds, horse 
feeds, etc., unless they are actually good 
cow or horse feeds. 

_ These measures have been made tenta- 
tive to allow of corrections being made 
where found suitable, but in the mean- 
time feed control officials of these states 
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are agreed that they will not permit 
the registration of feeds not complying 
with the standards adopted. 

The minimum percentages of crude 
protein and crude fat, and the maximum 
percentage of crude fiber provided in the 
adopted standards are: in cow and dairy 
feeds, protein 15 per cent, fat 3, and 
fiber 15; in horse and mule feeds, pro- 
tein 9 per cent, fat 2, and fiber 15; in 
hog feeds, protein 14 per cent, fat 3.5 
and fiber 7; in laying mashes, protein 18 
per cent, fat 3.5 and fiber 7. 


FREIHOFER BAKING CO. 
PLANS LARGE EXTENSION 


PuiLapetpnia, Pa.—The William Frei- 
hofer Baking Co. is arranging to increase 
its output in the immediate future by 
taking over baking companies in and 
around Philadelphia. A year ago it ac- 
quired control of one in Asbury Park, 











tive Sons of the Golden West dedicated 
bronze tablet at the mill recently. Gén- 
struction of this mill in 1846 marked the 
first industrial development in the St. 
Helena district. It was first operated 
in 1848, the year before the gold rush. 
Much of the old equipment, including the 
huge waterwheel, still remains. 








THREE COMPANIES PLAN 
BUILDINGS IN BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Extensive building 
operations are planned here. The Muf- 
fets Corporation, Batavia, N. Y., break- 
fast food manufacturer, announced, on 
June 26, that it will increase the capacity 
of its plant, which is now 2,000 cases per 
day. The necessary funds for this ex- 
pansion will be obtained by the sale of 
3,000 shares of 8 per cent preferred stock 
with a par value of $100 a share. Wil- 
liam H. Aydelotte, for 24 years chief 





Chicago Board of Trade Co-operates With 
Government to Reduce Speculative Abuses 


The following paragraphs are taken from the address of Frank L. 
Carey, president Chicago Board of Trade, before the recent convention 
of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association at Michigan City: 


by way of controlling a great wave of public speculation in a time of 


Tw we is a limit to what officers of the Chicago Board of Trade can do 


threatened wheat famine, or in the matter of scrutinizing all the activities 


of single individuals who may accumulate large lines. 


Nor is it surprising that 


a governmental supervising body in such a period of extreme activity finds 
it difficult instantly to ferret out abuses which are quite likely to creep in. 
The point is that the exchange and the government have worked closely to- 
gether and intend to continue working closely together until’ a solution has 


been reached. 


When one considers the vastness of the machinery used for marketing 


our colossal grain crop, it is not hard to see how abuses can creep in. 


It is 


to the credit of the exchange, however, that over a period of years the major 


abuses have been completely eliminated, one by one. 


Even a superficial study 


of the records will show how the grain exchange has gradually risen to a posi- 
tion of commendable efficiency, when viewed in the light of the enormous task 


it is called upon to perform. 


During a recent visit to the Chicago Board of Trade by Secretary Jardine, 
of the Department of Agriculture, there was a very frank discussion of ways 


and means of preventing wheat price fluctuations. 


One good suggestion 


advanced by the secretary was the establishment of a more modern clearing 


house by the Chicago Board of Trade. 


That such a clearing house would be 


beneficial and tend to a condition of greater stability in a period such as we 


have passed through, there can be no doubt. . 


. Preliminary work for the 


establishment of such a clearing house is going forward at this moment; and 
it is our genuine desire to carry the project to a successful conclusion without 


a moment of unnecessary delay. 


But this is only one of several steps toward a complete solution of our 


problems. . 


. . The grain exchange is going to do its full part by first inaugu- 


rating every reasonable policy that will tend toward a higher efficiency and 
that will forever put an end to the criticism, both deserved and undeserved, 
with which it has been assailed during every period of extreme price conditions. 


The grain exchange is here to stay. 


Its importance in the world of com- 


merce and agriculture cannot be exaggerated. 





N. J., and is now taking over others in 
Harrisburg and Reading. 

To provide funds for its program of 
expansion, the company has authorized 
an increase in its preferred stock from 
$500,000 to $5,000,000. It also will ex- 
change its present outstanding common 
stock of $300,000 for 60,000 shares of no 
par common stock. ‘The stock of the 
Freihofer company is closely held by 
William Freihofer, president, and his 
associates. It is said that the company 
has in view a plan whereby employees 
will participate in profits, and other mat- 
ters not yet fully decided by the direc- 
tors. 


PIGEONS USED TO BOOK FLOUR 

San Francisco, Cat.—Spokane is to 
have the first Sperry homing pigeon loft 
in the Pacific Northwest, 13 young pig- 
eons having been sent there from the 
Santa Cruz lofts. The Sperry Flour 
Co. uses pigeons to send rush orders from 
the sales territory to various mills. Ten 
lofts have been established. 





OLD MILL REBUILT IN CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Car.—Having rehabili- 
tated the oldest flour mill in California, 
the Bale mill near St. Helena, the Na- 


engineer of the Shredded Wheat Co.’s 
plant at Niagara Falls, is to be the man- 
ager of the Batavia factory. William A. 
Morgan, Buffalo, is president of the 
Muffets Corporation. 

It is also announced that an addition 
costing approximately $200,000 is to be 
made to the Evens elevator here. Plans 
for this extension are now being pre- 
pared. 

Officials of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, are still negotiating 
with Buffalo concerns for the purchase 
of a site here for the erection of a mill. 
Representatives of the Maple Leaf con- 
cern will be here some time within the 
next week, and it is expected that some- 
thing definite will then be arranged. 





BAKERY’S NOVEL ADVERTISING 

Norro.k, Va.—Bakeries in this section 
are resorting to novel methods of adver- 
tising for the summer, to wean the house- 
wife away from her baking if possible. 
Floyd’s Bakery, Thirty-fourth Street 
and Colley Avenue, has displayed a 
series of large billboards, reading “Wife 
Saving Station,’ and the advertisement 
apparently has caught the fancy of 
enough trade to increase the bakery’s 
business practically to the capacity of 
the plant. 





“TAILOR MADE” FLOUR, 
A NEW DEPARTURE 


Martin E. Ismert, on Taking Over Tiblow 
Mills Co., Announces New Plan to 
Cater for Bakeries 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Tiblow Mills 
Co. plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas, will 
be placed in operation immediately, Mar- 
tin E. Ismert, president, announced last 
week. The mill, which has been idle for 
several years, has a daily capacity of 600 
bbls. All of the stock of the company is 
owned by employees of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City. 

A rather unique merchandising plan 
has been adopted by Mr. Ismert, who is 
discontinuing his flour brokerage busi- 
ness in Kansas City in order to devote his 
entire time to the Tiblow mill and the 
Sun Ray Products Co., of which he is also 
president. Sales offices of both concerns 
will be at 231 Manufacturers’ Exchange 
Building, Kansas City. 

Sales will be made either direct from 
the general office of the mill, or through 
brokers. A flour will be milled to a cer- 
tain standard for family trade, but the 
principal bid of the company will be for 
bakery business, Mr. Ismert says. A de- 
parture from the usual methods of pro- 
ducing flour for the bakery trade will be 
introduced. The Tiblow company will 
manufacture “tailor made” flour, making 
it according to the requirements and spec- 
ifications of individual bakers, and it will 
be sold under the brand “Tailor Made.” 

Every car which is sold to a baker will 
have a predetermined baking value, Mr. 
Ismert says, as the problem of fermenta- 
tion will take first rank over protein and 
ash content. The length of fermentation 
to obtain proper results will be made 
known to the purchaser of each car. A 
baker will be able to order flour milled 
to whatever standard his trade requires, 
instead of buying flour made according 
to a standard set by the mill. 

The idea was originated by Mr. Is- 
mert’s father, Theodore, who died over 
a year ago. The latter, who was presi- 
dent of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
and C. J. Patterson, then chemist for the 
company, carried out many experiments 
along this line, although they never gave 
the theory a thorough commercial test. 
Mr. Patterson, now president of the C. 
J. Patterson Corporation, Kansas City, 
will act in an advisory capacity with the 
Tiblow Mills Co. 





MONTANA WHEAT POOL 
TO HOLD REFERENDUM 


Great Faris, Mont.—Following an 
annual meeting marked by considerable 
excitement at Lewistown, the Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association has called 
upon its membership for a referendum 
vote, to be held on July 15, upon the 
question of whether it shall suspend op- 
erations for one year. At the annual 
election, Dwight R. Cresap, one of the 
founders of the association and for some 
years its president until he was deposed 
at the annual meeting of 1924, succeeded 
in regaining the office of president. 

That much of the difficulty was due to 
enforcing contracts against members who 
sold wheat to other than the association 
pool is evident from the announcement 
that a compromise was reached by which 
no further suits were to be filed to en- 
force contracts. From Flathead County, 
where pool contracts have been made the 
subject of litigation, came a nonmember 
as a delegate to the meeting with 133 
proxies by which he actually had con- 
trol of the entire policy of the meeting, 
and it was largely through him that a 
compromise was finally effected. 





AIR MAIL SERVICE 


A new air mail service between Chicago 
and New York will go into operation July 
1, according to an announcement by A. C. 
Lueder, postmaster. Mail for New York 
and vicinity posted at 5 or 6 p.m. would 
arrive in New York 11 hours sooner than 
by the present day air mail schedule, and 
about 8 hours faster than by train. The 
rate will be 10c oz. Planes will leave 
Chicago at 8:30 p.m., standard time, and 
arrive at New York at 6 a.m., eastern 
time. 
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GRAIN MARKETING CO.’S KANSAS 
CITY INTERESTS TRANSFERRED 





Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. Resumes Former Status — Co-operative Con- 
cern to Remain in Business in Chicago With Davis Company 
Representing It in the Southwest 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 30.—(Special 
Telegram)—George H. Davis, president 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., today 
formally announced that the company 
had taken over the Kansas City interests 
of the Grain Marketing Co., Chicago, and 
would continue business under the same 
style and management as before it be- 
came a constituent element of the co- 
operative concern. Preparatory to be- 
ginning business tomorrow, the Davis- 
Noland-Merrill company yesterday filed 
a statement of an increase in capital 
stock from $400,000 to $800,000. 

The officers of thé company will re- 
main the same as before, with Mr. Davis 
president, N. F. Noland vice president, 
Harold A. Merrill treasurer, W. B. Lin- 
coln assistant treasurer, and M. Sundel- 
finger secretary. Prior to the Grain 
Marketing Co.’s organization, Mr. Lin- 
coln was the Kansas City manager of 
the Armour Grain Co. 

The Davis company will operate, in 
addition to the terminal elevator former- 
ly operated by it, the Santa Fe “A” ele- 
vator, formerly under lease to the Ar- 
mour company, but which for the past 
year has been operated by the Grain 
Marketing Co. Construction work on it, 
now nearing completion, will make it one 
of the largest and most modern grain 
elevators in the world. The total storage 
operated by the Davis company in Kan- 
sas City will be approximately 9,000,000 
bus, or one fourth of the total storage 
at this terminal. 

The Davis-Noland-Merrill company 
will continue as southwestern represen- 
tative of the Grain Marketing Co., which 
will continue in business in Chicago fol- 
lowing the failure of grain growers to 
buy the controlling stock interest under 
the contract of sale which expires on 
July 28. It is understood that impor- 
tant banking interests are prepared to 
finance this company to continue it on a 
co-operative basis. It is also understood 
that farmers bought very little stock in 
this co-operative organization, although 
it had the strong indorsement of other 
organizations and the friendship of co- 
operative marketing enthusiasts of the 
United States government. 

Harvey E. Yantis. 





CEREAL COMPANIES FORM 
MERGER IN THE EAST 


Burrato, N. Y., July 1.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—A merger consolidating the 
Hecker Cereal Co., New York, and the 
H-O Cereal Co., Buffalo, was completed 
today. The new company will be known 
as the Hecker-H-O Co., Inc. The trans- 
action is said to have involved $2,000,000, 
the H-O Cereal Co. of Canada, Ltd., be- 
ing included in the deal. The executive 
offices of the company will be in Buf- 
falo, and all products at present manu- 
factured by the two companies, with the 
exception of those made by the Canadian 
company, will be produced in this city. 

The sales organization of the two com- 
panies have likewise been consolidated, 
giving the new company representatives 
throughout the United States. The Heck- 
er-H-O company starts with a_ well- 
established export business, which it is 
understood will be expanded. 

According to officials, large expendi- 
tures for new equipment have been au- 
thorized, and the advertising plans for 
the future are on a large scale. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURERS 
MEET IN NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—The annual meet- 
ing of the American Macaroni Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc., was held here 
on June 26 at Guffanti’s restaurant. 
About 16 manufacturers were present, 
comprising the larger commercial manu- 
facturers of macaroni east of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh. Resolutions were adopt- 





ed to petition the President for an in- 
crease of 3c in the duty on macaroni. It 
was also decided to ask the Department 
of Agriculture to establish standards for 
macaroni and durum flour which will 
protect the highest grades of the prod- 
uct, and insure the use of first class ma- 
terials. 

The following officers were elected: 
Frank L. Zerega, Brooklyn, president; 
William Culman, Brooklyn, vice presi- 
dent; Thomas H. Toomey, Brooklyn, 
treasurer; Edward Z. Vermylen, Brook- 
lyn, secretary. 


DEATH OF MARSHALL HALL 


Prominent St. Louis Miller and Grain Mer- 
chant Dies, After Attack of Acute In- 
digestion, from Heart Failure 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Marshall Hall, presi- 
dent Marshall Hall Milling Co. and Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Co., died quite unex- 
pectedly June 26, after an illness of only 
a day or two. In fact, Mr. Hall was at 
his office the day before his death, and it 
was there that he suffered what was 
thought to have been an attack of acute 
indigestion. Although he seemed to have 
recovered from this, the trouble was of 
a deeper nature, and the following day 
he died, presumably from heart failure. 

Mr. Hall was but 50 years of age, 
having been born in North Fork, Ky., 
Jan, 13, 1875. He came to St. Louis in 
1894 and took a position with the W. L. 
Green Commission Co., serving in various 
capacities with this company until he 
became president of the firm in 1903. 
The business was conducted under the 
old name for a-number of years, but it 
was finally succeeded by the Marshall 
Hall Grain Co. in 1915. 

From that time until his death Mr. 
Hall was the president of the grain firm 
carrying his name. He was considered 
one of the best-informed grain men, not 
only of the St. Louis market, but of the 
whole country. He was held in particu- 
larly high esteem by his business asso- 
ciates, and was elected to many offices 
in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
serving as chairman of numerous impor- 
tant committees, as a director, and as 
president of the exchange in 1914. 

Recently he organized the Marshall 
Hall Milling Co. and purchased the busi- 
ness and property of the former Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co. William T. Brooking, 
vice president of the Marshall Hall Grain 
Co., was also elected vice president of 
the milling company, J. F. Hall was 
named general manager, and Herman F. 
Wright assistant general manager. While 
no announcement has been made about 
the future personnel of either company, 
the business of both is now being carried 
on by Mr. Hall’s former associates. 

In addition to his activities in the grain 
and milling industries of St. Louis, Mr. 
Hall was deeply interested in various 
civic enterprises. While he did not have 








time actively to engage in such enter- 
prises, he never turned a deaf ear to 
worthy charitable causes. He was one 
of the organizers of the Delmar Baptist 
Church, and a member of the Bellerive 
Country Club and the Missouri Athletic 
Association. 

Mr. Hall enjoyed the confidence and 
respect of his business associates to a 
remarkable degree, and his death is not 
only a loss to the St. Louis market, but 
to the milling and grain trades at large. 
He is survived by his widow, three sons, 
Sydnor, Bethune and Marshall, Jr., and 
one daughter, Inez. Funeral services 
were held on June 29. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 


GOOD TIMES AHEAD FOR 
GRAIN TRADEIN AMERICA 


In his address before the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, which held 
its annual convention last week in Michi- 
gan City, Frank L. Carey, president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, declared 
that the outlook of the grain trade was 
promising. 

“The American farmer,” he said, “is 
swinging into a period of prosperity. His 
condition is steadily improving. The 








The Late William M. Regan 


general outlook is far better than at any 
time since the war. 

“Wheat prices are still high and indi- 
cations are that they will remain high for 
along time. While prospects are good in 
the Northwest, our smaller winter wheat 
crop will tend to tighten the world posi- 
tion, as will also the fact that bins were 
rather cleanly swept. Quite likely there 
will not be a period of overproduction 
for the next few years. 

“This situation points to an era of good 
times for the grain farmer as well as for 
the grain trade generally. One thing can 
certainly prevent this prosperity, howev- 
er. I refer to a downpour of stupid legis- 
lation. It is a curious fact that, when the 
marketing system is disturbed, prices in- 
variably get out of line, and the farmer 
as well as the grain trade suffers.” 








EVERETT, AUGHENBAUGH & CO. BUY 
“B” MILL OF RUSSELL-MILLER CO. 


MinNEAPOLIs, Minn.—It is announced 
that Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., who 
have recently moved their general offices 
from Waseca to Minneapolis, have pur- 
chased from the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. that company’s B mill. The latter 
company has recently completed its 
larger mill at Buffalo, which takes care 
of a large part of its eastern business, 
and this temporarily relieves the load on 
the Minneapolis plant, thus permitting 
this transfer. 

This addition will give Everett, Augh- 
enbaugh & Co. a total daily capacity of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 bbls. The plant 
acquired is one of the newest of the Min- 
neapolis mills, and is complete and mod- 
ern in every particular. The fact that 


it is equipped and arranged similarly to 
the other mills owned by the company 
makes it particularly adaptable to the 
manufacture of its flour brands. 

G. W. Strong, mill superintendent of 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., will take 
the new mill in hand some time this 
month to make such adjustments as are 
necessary to have it ready for operation 
at the beginning of the new crop. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co. have been 
millers in Waseca for half a century, and 
have operated mills there and at other 
points. The recent removal of their gen- 
eral offices from Waseca to Minneapolis 
and the purchase of this large new plant 
have been necessitated by the steady 
growth of their flour sales. 
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DEATH OF PROMINENT 
MINNEAPOLIS BAKER 


William H. Regan Dies After Illness of 
Several Months—Well-Known Mem- 
ber of Many Clubs 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.—William M. k. 
gan, president Regan Bros. Co., who! 
sale baker, Minneapolis, died June »5, 
after an illness of several months’ dur.:- 
tion. Mr. Regan went to Florida late iy 
the winter, in the hope that the chan:e 
in climate might prove beneficial, but | is 
condition remained grave and he ws 
forced to return to Minneapolis. Si: 
then he has been in a local hospit,/. 
Hopes for his ultimate recovery were «- 
tertained until about two weeks ago. 

Mr. Regan was 70 years of age, havi); 
been born in Cincinnati Feb. 17, 1855. 
After a short residence in St. Louis he 
moved to Minneapolis in 1881. In that 
year he started a cracker bakery, wh ch 
formed the nucleus of the present bre id 
bakery, for years the largest and m»st 
important in Minneapolis. Associated 
with Mr. Regan in the business were | js 
brothers, John J. and Joseph M. Regin. 

Mr. Regan always took a keen interest 
in civic and trade association affai: ;. 
He was a past president of the Americ: n 
Bakers’ Association, and chairman 
the building committee of the Minneap »- 
lis Athletic Club, serving-on its board f 
10 years. He was also a charter memh 
of the Rotary Club and of the Int 
lachen Club, and held membership in tl « 
Elks Club, Automobile Club, Minneap. - 
lis Society of Fine Arts and numero: s 
other organizations. 

Surviving are his widow, two son . 
William H. and Jacob S., who are co 
nected with the bakery, and one daug! 
ter. The funeral services were held ; 
Lakewood Chapel on the afternoon « 
June 30. The members of the origin | 
board of directors of the Minneapo! ; 
Athletic Club acted as honorary pal 
bearers, while the active pallbearers were 
from the board of the Rotary Club. T)- 
Elks conducted the services at the grav.. 


FLOUR MILLING IS FIRST 
INDUSTRY IN MINNESOTA 


The Bureau of the Census of the D: 
partment of Commerce has issued a sun 
mary of the material obtained at the b 
ennial census of manufactures held i) 
1923 relating to the state of Minnesot 





ia 





- The figures relate to the establishment 


the annual output of which was $5,00 
or more. 

Measured by the total value of prod 
ucts, the milling industry is the most im 
portant in the state. This industry, whic! 
employed 4,469 wage earners in 1923, re 
ported a total output valued at $177, 
891,000. This industry, however, is onl) 
fifth in importance as listed by the num- 
ber of persons employed, steam railroad 
repair shops being the most important in 
this respect. ; 

It is interesting to note that the bu- 
reau gives 151 as the number of estab- 
lishments devoted to flour and grain mill- 
ing in Minnesota, while records in the 
possession of The Northwestern Miller 
show that there are some 250 mills in 
the state. 

The baking industry takes an impor- 
tant position in the activities of the state, 
being eighth on the list. The value of 
butter sold in 1923 was 50 per cent greater 
than in 1921, and the butter making in- 
dustry is now the third in the state, hav- 
ing an annual outturn of $100,804,301. 

Flour milling has fallen off consider- 
ably since 1921 in the value of products 
made, since in the former year the total 
value of its output was $253,669,312, and 
in 1923 it was but $177,390,781. The de- 
crease is not so great in the case of bak- 
ery products, those in 1921 having been 
valued at $22,752,807, while the 1923 
figure was $21,443,110. 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 “‘out- 
side’’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 27, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 
--—Output——, -—Exports—. 

1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...8,794 10,178 226 82 
GR. POG «0 acwse 347 554 eee 
Duluth-Superior 847 793 Te eee 
Outside ........ 9,683 9,529 264 104 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

Very satisfactory trade is being en- 
ioyed by spring wheat mills in general, 

ith some of the larger interior ones re- 

orting heavy sales. The total business 

hooked during June has been of greater 
olume than for any other month since 
fan, 1. Millers are optimistic over the 
outlook, and anticipate continued good 
usiness for the remainder of the crop 
year. 
“Flour Buying.— Ordinarily, buyers 
show very little interest in breaks in the 
market, but throughout the past month 
there has been exceptionally good buy- 
ing on every break. This indication of 
low stocks is, of course, not without its 
advantages, since steady buying, even 
though it be of small volume, has made 
for a certain stability in the market. 
Some millers believe that buyers, on ac- 
‘-ount of previous unfortunate experi- 
ences, will, as a rule, not feel inclined to 
make long-time bookings. Increase in 
production, both at Minneapolis and in- 
terior points, is indicative of attention to 
shipping orders, which are coming in with 
some regularity. 

Clears.—Most mills are oversold on 
faney and first clear flours, and have none 
of these grades to offer for near-by ship- 
ment. Second clear is weak, however, in 
sympathy with millfeeds. One or two 
mills have reported accumulation of this 
grade, with the minimum price reduced 
about 35¢ bbl for the week. 

Export Trade—Export inquiry has 
been a little better, but there have been 
no sales of interesting volume. How- 
ever, the recent declineS’ have made the 
outlook more encouraging for foreign 
business. 

Flour Prices—Flour prices were de- 
creased 25@45c bbl on the week, the big- 
gest declines being registered in the best 
patents. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


June 30 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

COLTON ccccccccccere $8.20@8.65 $7.50@8.10 
Standard patent ..... 8.00@8.15 7.25@7.55 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.80 7.10@7.25 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.40@7.50 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.00@7.30 4.90@5.10 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@5.00 3.50@3.75 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 


Quotations for semolina last week were 
as low as at any time on the crop, hav- 
ing lost the gain of %c made in the pre- 
vious week. There has been a little in- 
quiry, but sales have been unsatisfactory. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%@4'c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 41% 
@4%4c. 

In the week ending June 27, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 45,105 
bbls durum products, compared with 31,- 
815 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


_ Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation June 30: 
Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 
Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, 
— Lincoln, Phoenix and Palisade 
mills. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

atom Crosby Co., B, C, D, E and rye 
mills. 


RYE FLOUR 


_ Millers are unable to interest buyers 
in any grade of rye flour, and the latter 
are able to pick up enough small lots to 
keep going, at 25@40c bbl under Minne- 
apolis quotations. Prices on high grade 
rye flour declined 50@60c last week, 
and as much as 65@80c on the medium 
grades, 

Pure white is quoted at $5.20@5.30 


bbl, pure medium at $4.75@5, and pure 
dark at $4.30@4.60, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 8,006 bbls flour, compared with 
11,598 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 522,000 252,845 49 
Previous week 522,000 203,653 39 
WORF ABO cocsses 564,600 237,813 42 
Two years ago... 561,100 252,355 44 
Three years ago. 546,000 248,700 46 
Four years ago.. 546,000 202,700 37 
Five years ago.. 546,000 269,165 49 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,555 bbls last week, 570 
in the previous week, 1,142 a year ago 
and none two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 366,990 182,421 50 
Previous week .. 403,290 221,104 55 
TWORF BHO .cceces 426,690 238,967 56 
Two years ago... 306,540 136,375 45 
Three years ago. 396,990 196,495 49 
Four years ago.. 390,090 188,580 48 
Five years ago.. 423,210 155,770 36 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
May 30. 62 72,315 189,431 201,149 602 981 


June 6 61 72,065 193,766 229,720 1,663 1,589 

June 13 59 68,915 201,039 199,748 4,262 1,122 

June 20 58 67,215 221,104 215,899 2,821 2,375 

June 27 54 61,165 182,421 180,879 714 357 
COARSE ‘GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending June 27, and 
the closing prices on June 29, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, 9812c@ 
$1.03, 9742@98%2c; No. 3 white oats, 
41%@44%c, 40%@40%c; No. 2 rye, 
794%44c@$1.05%4, 95@96c; barley, 70@86e, 
71@86c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

June 28 June 30 July1 


June 27 June 20 1924 1923 1922 

Corn ... 343 357 46 178 1,711 

Oats ..13,661 13,517 431 3,426 16,272 

Barley.. 229 410 70 445 330 

. peer ee 451 5,535 4,349 19 

Flaxseed. 249 296 27 19 51 
WHEAT 


The local milling demand continued 
strong in the cash wheat market last 
week, and nearly everything offered was 
taken. Receipts for the week totaled 
1,176,100 bus, against 1,346,700 for the 
previous week, and 1,561,600 a year ago. 
Outside mills were only fairly active buy- 
ers. There has been no export business, 
and none is looked for on old crop stuff, 
from this market. 

Premiums were firm to a shade higher 
on the week. On June 30 No. 1 hard 
spring was quoted 4@2Ic over July; 
fancy Montana, 21@3Ic over; No. 1 dark 
northern, choice to fancy 15@2Ic over, 
good to choice 9@I4c over, ordinary to 
good 3@8c over; No. 1 northern, 3@8c 
over. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 27 
was $1.53354@1.761%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.52%,@1.624%. No. 1 dark closed 
June 30 at $1.4914@1.66%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4812@1.52'/. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 
27 was $1.42@1.544%4, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.35@1.484%. No. 1 amber closed 


June 30 at $1.89@1.48, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.32@1.42. 

Based on the close, June 30, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.31; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.33; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.32, No. 1 northern $1.29; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.29, ‘No. 1 north- 
ern $1.19. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on June 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..<..» 1,995 2,307 3,365 772 
No. 1 northern. 950 841 1,104 39 
No. 2. northern. 359 1,323 1,728 824 
Others oo 2,317 3,669 5,843 2,048 
Potals ...cee- 5,621 8,140 12,040 3,683 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to June 27, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 





period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis... 91,278 90,018 117,233 89,923 
Duluth ...... 104,276 32,031 58,741 44,982 

Totals .....195,554 122,049 175,974 134,905 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 21-27, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts—, -——-Shipments—. 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wh't, bus.1,176,1201,561,600 634,500 1,114,700 


Flour, bbls 7,708 10,371 241,301 251,925 
Millstuff, 

tons .... 457 381 11,353 14,678 
Corn, bus.. 108,900 265,050 74,100 124,080 
Oats, bus.. 547,560 220,400 564,450 247,200 


Barley, bus 149,860 136,240 245,680 156,560 


Rye, bus... 38,500 162,440 24,310 272,500 
Flaxseed, 
a 93,500 93,000 7,100 22,950 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb scks.$26.50@27.00 
White corn meal, granulatedft.. 3.15@ 3.20 
Care meal, PVOUOWS 2c cccccovcss 3.10@ 3.15 
Rye flour, white® ....ccccccses 5.20@ 5.30 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.30@ 4.60 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ....... 7.30@ 7.60 
Graham, standard, bblf ....... 7.20@ 7.30 
Rolled o@te®® ...ccccdecsccsens +++» @ 2.80 
Linseed oil meal® ..........-++. 43.00 @43.50 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 52.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is le less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


NOTES 

The Minneapolis Milling Co. is build- 
ing an addition to house a new power 
plant at its mill. 

J. R. Carey is again working Michigan 
territory for the State Mill & Elevator, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

E. E. Schober, who now owns De 
Meyere’s Purity Bakery, Santa Monica, 
Cal., is temporarily in Minneapolis. 

Jesse C. Stewart, flour jobber, Pitts- 
burgh, visited his Minneapolis and north- 
western flour mill connections last week. 

Don Norbeck, of the St. Paul ( Minn.) 
Milling Co., has been calling on the IIli- 
nois trade with the company’s local rep- 
resentative. 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has taken out a $12,000 building per- 
mit to cover repairs necessitated by the 
recent fire at the plant. 

M. C. Belan, formerly head miller for 
the Big Diamond Mills Co. at Morris- 
town, Minn., has been made superintend- 
ent of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling 
Co. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 30 as follows: 
sight, $4.851/2; three-day, $4.8514 ; 60-day, 
$4.8244. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 39.90. 

Several Minneapolis mill representa- 
tives are planning to attend the annual 
convention of the National Macaroni 


45 


Manufacturers’ Association in Atlantic 
City, July 7-9. 

George M. Palmer, president Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., returned 
last week from an automobile trip 
through the Superior national forest and 


northern Minnesota. 


Harry A. Bullis, auditor for the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, was last 
week elected a director of the National 
Association of Cost Accountants at its 
convention in Detroit. 


John Hankey, Hankey Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, and J. J. Fitzgerald, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker, with their wives, are 
the guests this week of Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Minneapolis. 

J. O. Ewing, president Cannon Valley 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, returned home 
on June 25 from an automobile trip to 
eastern markets, where he called on the 
company’s flour connections. 


Harry R. Gordon, Harry R. Gordon 
Co., flour, New York City, while in Min- 
neapolis on June 29 made arrangements 
to represent the Excelsior Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in his territory. 


The Independent elevator, Fisher, 
Minn., recently burned with a loss esti- 
mated at $15,000. The owners were H. 
M. Webster, grain buyer for the State 
Mill & Elevator, and A. G. Sorlie, gov- 
ernor of North Dakota. 


Thomas R. Hoit, for many years a 
miller in the Palisade mill of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, died 
June 24, He had been connected with 
the Pillsbury mills for 45 years. Mr. 
Hoit, who was 64 years old, is survived 
by his widow, three daughters and two 
sons. 


Charles L. Kennedy, assistant general 
freight agent of the Milwaukee road at 
Minneapolis, has been made general 
northwestern freight agent. His terri- 
tory includes Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, western Wisconsin and 
western Canada, with the exception of 
British Columbia. 


William J. Williamson, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed deputy custodian of alien 
property at Washington, D.C. Mr. Wil- 
liamson was at one time connected with 
the purchasing department of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and 
afterward was manager of the state 
owned flour mill in Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN’S AUTHORITY LIMITED 


A buyer of goods is not entitled to en- 
force, against the seller, an agreement 
made by the salesman, to the effect that 
goods remaining on hand unsold at a cer- 
tain time may be returned. unless it be 
shown that the salesman was authorized 
to make such an agreement. Salesmen 
have no such authority by implication 
from their employment. This is the gist 
of the decision handed down by the ap- 
pellate term of the New York supreme 
court in the case of Rubin vs. Askins, 
204 N. Y. Supp. 827. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 


The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
June 27, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 721 80 27 230 
ey ee 590 73 57 
Grain Growers .. 588 721 88 
Fort William ... 391 26 33 € 
i Se JereE ere 1,353 368 77 208 
Northland ...... 285 381 138 de 
Port Arthur .... 606 198 12 re 
Ce. GG o.céwsr 410 108 95 310 
Sask. Co-op. 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 241 6 117 

Be BS oewkvetecs 253 53 51 
Private elevators 1,212 653 461 

. eee ee 3,661 1,289 1,377 
Year ago ....... 6,288 547 371 
EE Pre 601 124 58 
Lake shipments.. 684 289 286 
Rail shipments.. 34 5 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..3,011 Durum ........ 1,442 
No. 2 northern. .2,221 Kota .. re 22 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 41 Special bin .:.. 15 
No. 3 northern..2,151 Others ......... 763 
MD «edveusyes  . Be... err eee 7,625 
es D cavecserne 611 —- 
A Shs b eRe eve 812 TGS skates 19,489 
PE waaecesees 322 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1C. W...... BS Fe0G 2. wcccs 178 
i BAe Warccee ae are 107 
Mo. 8:C. Wa.swos 315 Private 1,212 
2 BOO op eas 43 —_— 
i GP arr 1,678 WUE scbseons 3,661 
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KANSAS CITY 

Average flour sales are about 50 per 
cent of capacity. Business is restricted 
almost wholly to current needs, small 
bakers and jobbers being the principal 
buyers. Prices last week declined so 
rapidly that the trade was inclined to 
await the bottom. 

Price Changes.—Flour quotations fol- 
lowed rather closely the decline in wheat, 
closing last week fully 50c bbl lower. 
Millfeed values softened considerably, 
which offset, to some extent, the lower 
wheat costs. 

Decline in Premiums.—Indications of 
a new wheat crop of great milling 
strength are responsible for rather dras- 
tic declines in premiums paid for protein 
wheat, and this is, perhaps, the factor 
most eagerly watched by both millers 
and buyers. A number of bakers of 
considerable buying importance are 
known to be about ready to book a good 
part of their late summer and early fall 
requirements if premiums break another 
5e. The opinion is held by many that 
futures are on a safe basis for flour pur- 
chases, but that a further drop is due in 
premiums, particularly if the entire 
southwestern wheat crop this year shows 
the high protein content indicated by 
early arrivals. 

New Crop Flour.—While there is a 
widespread interest in new crop flour, 
there is little actual business. This is a 
result of the lower prices anticipated. 
All mills are figuring prices with a re- 
gard for the new crop basis, but not all 
of them distinguished between old and 
new flour in naming quotations. Where 
a distinction is made, the new crop is 
about 30@40c bbl under the old. 

Export Trade.—The foreign situation 
is practically the same as the domestic. 
Buyers are ready to enter the market, 
awaiting only the expected price decline. 
Current sales from the Southwest, either 
to Europe or Latin America, are negli- 
gible, however. 

Shipping Instructions.—Unfilled _ or- 
ders are small, but shipping instructions 
on what flour does remain on the books 
are fair. The fact that most of the 
current sales call for immediate shipment 
is sustaining production, which increased 
again last week. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 27, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent, $7.40@8.30; 95 per cent, $6.90@ 
7.80; straight, $6.60@7.50; first clear, $6 
@6.50; second clear, $5.50@5.90; low 
grade, $5@5.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 151,500 _114,200 75 
Previous week .. 148,500 108,323 72 
Year ago ....... 150,900 128,709 85 
Two years ago .. 132,900 105,477 85 
Five-year average (same week).... 85 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 86 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 551,310 307,271 55 
Previous week .. 551,310 297,837 54 
(3... See 501,510 273,797 54 
Two years ago... 512,730 213,560 41 
Five-year average (same week).... 42 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 50 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 12,755 bbls last week, 16,302 
bbls in the previous week, 14,090 bbls a 
year ago, and 11,135 bbls two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 5 reported do- 


mestic business active, 18 fair and 37 
slow. 
PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


GUO BOGE 665.6 os asicceee eer 
I og ace a en nade ES as he Bet is 
oa. Bere eee Vie eecevaeeewe 50 
Year ago .. yea eee Pe ee ee _« ae 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 

ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

eee eee ee 42,492 89 
Previous week ......... 39,227 82 
Year ago ..... errors ce 40,009 81 
Two years ago ........ « Buse 37 


CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, June 27: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.46@1.69, No. 2 $1.45@1.69, No. 3 
$1.42@1.68, No. 4 $1.40@1.66; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.59@1.67, No. 2 $1.56@1.66, No. 3 
$1.54@1.64, No. 4 $1.46@1.62. 

ROSEDALE MILLING CO.’8 NEW PLANT 

After a series of delays which covered 
more than a month, the new plant of 
the Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was actively placed in operation last 
week. The mill, which has a daily ca- 
pacity of 500 bbls flour and 500 bbls corn 
meal, replaces the one which burned July 
6, 1924. 


GENERAL COMMISSION CO. EXPANDS 


The General Commission Co., Kansas 
City, has absorbed the Hipple Grain Co., 
also of Kansas City, and will enter seri- 
ously into the grain business. It is one 
of the largest distributors of millfeeds in 
the Southwest, operating the Heart of 
America Mills, as well as jobbing feeds. 
C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president of the com- 
pany, has held a membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade for over a year, 
and a grain department has been main- 
tained during that time, but it has not 
Been as active as it will be in the future. 

The grain department will be placed 
under the charge of F. W. Hipple, who 
was president of the Hipple Grain Co. 
It will do a consignment business, and 
will also specialize in milling wheats. 
Mr. Fontaine was with the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, until he 
formed the General Commission Co. sev- 
eral years ago. 

NOTES 


C. L. Magee, export sales manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, is taking a fortnight’s vacation. 

David M. Jackman, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, and his family are 
spending a vacation at Spring Lake, 
Mich. 

George E. Hincke, president Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, is on 
a brief trip to the Northwest and to 
New York, 

F. H. Hartman, president F. H. Hart- 
man & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa, visited the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., which he rep- 
resents, last week. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
will return to Kansas City July 8 from 
a visit to his family in their summer 
home in New Hampshire. 

L. V. Schwebel and E. H. Reed, Indi- 
ana Flour Co., Terre Haute, and Wayne 
Nash, a Terre Haute baker, called on 
millers in the Southwest recently. They 
made a tour of the Kansas wheat fields 
before returning. 

Harry S. Tipton, president Southern 
Baking Co., New York, left June 26 for 
the East, fallowing a five-day visit in 
Kansas City. During the early part of 


the week, Mr. Tipton was the guest of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation at 
its annual sales gathering. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, spent 
last week in Iowa. There is not much 
activity in the trade there at present, he 
said, but agricultural conditions are ex- 
cellent, following a period of rains, and 
every one is optimistic as to business 
prospects. 

The 250-bbl mill of the Billings (Mo.) 
Milling Co. is advertised for sale by auc- 
tion on June 30. The property will be 
purchased by the Bank of Billings to 
protect its mortgage. No plans have 
been made for operating the mill, and it 
probably will remain idle. F. E. Smith 
has been manager. 

A bill to enforce physical fitness 
among food handlers in Kansas City 
passed the city council, and was signed 
by the mayor last week. Among others, 
it applies to bakers and grocers, who will 
be required to obtain a certificate of 
health every 90 days, showing they are 
free from infectious or communicable 
diseases. 

H. H. Cate, who resigned several 
weeks ago as Texas representative of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, is now with the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. He will be 
given a southern territory, probably in 
Texas. At the time of his resignation, 
Mr. Cate contemplated entering the bro- 
kerage business. 

Harry G. Stevenson, grain buyer for 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
returned recently from a two weeks’ trip 
in northwestern Kansas, southeastern 
Nebraska and Colorado. “Colorado will 
raise more than 15,000,000 bus wheat this 
year,” he said. “Quality will be much 
better, and there will be more dark hard 
grain of higher grade than last season.” 


John W. Cain, vice president and sales 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, has returned from the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association. He was accompanied by A. 
D. Atcheson, A. D. Atcheson Flour Co., 
Philadelphia, E. F. Schult, southeastern 
representative Midland Flour Milling 
Co., and W. C. Brown, of W. C. Brown 
& Son, Asheville, N. C. Mr. Cain took 
his guests on a motor trip through the 
Kansas wheat fields. 

The Central Grain Co. has “been or- 
ganized in Omaha, Neb., by J. G. Wild, 
who is president, and F. R. Deffenbaugh, 
secretary and treasurer. The new com- 
pany started operations July 1. Its offi- 
cers are members of the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. Mr. Wild has, for several 
years, had charge of the floor work for 
the Scott-Wild Grain Co., while Mr. Def- 
fenbaugh has had charge of the purchase 
of milling wheat for the Butler-Welsh 
Grain Co. for the past five years. 


WICHITA 

Business showed some improvement 
last week, but new bookings of any great 
volume are not expected until after July 
1. One Wichita mill reports that it is 
now selling about 75 per cent of its ca- 
pacity; others say conditions are rather 
slow. Export business is quiet, with a 
few bookings to Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Holland. 

Prices, basis 98-lb cottons, Kansas 
City, June 26: short patent $8.90- bbl; 
straights, $8.40; clears, $7.30@7.40. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Pl de > eee 65,700 33,756 51 

Previous week .... 65,700 33,606 51 

Oe GO oscias . 64,620 28,484 44 

Two years ago.... 64,620 29,615 47 
NOTES 


P. K. Fisher, superintendent Kansas 
Milling Co., is spending a vacation in 
Topeka, Kansas. 

J. V. Townsend, assistant manager of 
the branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
is on a vacation in Illinois. 

K. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., left June 
27 for a visit to Arkansas connections. 

H. E. Babcock, former manager Fort 
Smith, Ark., branch of the Red Star 
Milling Co., has been transferred to 
Michigan. 
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J. L. Hagler, southern Oklahoma rep 
resentative Wichita Flour Mills Co., wit}, 
headquarters in Norman, Okla., visited 
the mill last week. 

H. M. Mason, northern Missouri rep 
resentative Wichita Flour Mills (vo.. 
with headquarters in Kansas City, visit 
ed the home office last week. : 

Robert Garrison, Robert Garrison & 
Co., which is now the representative o{ 
the Red Star Milling Co. in Memphis, 
Tenn., visited the mill last week. 

E. W. Morrison, vice president Re 
Star Milling Co., left June 27 for 
week’s trip visiting connections 
Georgia and other southeastern territory, 


ATCHISON 


Sales are smaller, buyers having «s- 
sumed a waiting attitude concerning |)ic 
new crop, and being well booked on w!d 
flour. Shipping instructions are gov, 
however, two of the plants here oper t- 
ing at full time. 

Quotations, June 27: hard wheat, shirt 
patent $8.25@8.30, straight $7.95@8.15, 
first clear $6.50@6.70; soft wheat, shurt 
patent $8.65@8.75, straight $8.35@8.15, 
first clear $7.50@7.70. (New crop quot :- 
tions were on a basis of 35@40c bbl less ) 

Output of Atchison mills, with a cor \- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. 

bbls activ 
SE ND x 9 Soko wad <2 0 
PUOVIOMS WOO oc cccccces 23,680 
ke See 


NOTES 
H. T. Shaeffer, export manager Bla'r 
Milling Co., is spending a vacation ©) 
Colorado. 
J. W. Blair, Blair Milling Co., is co: 
fined to his home with an attack «| 
rheumatism. 


SALINA 


Flour demand was moderate last wee. 
buyers holding off for better prices. Oi: 
flour showed some strength. Shippiiz 
directions are inactive. Prices remaine 
unchanged, being, on June 25, basis Kani- 
sas City, per bbl, in cotton 98's: short 
patent, $8.40@9; 95 per cent, $8.20: 
8.50; straight, $8@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with combined 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parison, as reported to The Northwesi- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. 

bbls activit 
” on, dma, HTL T Ee 
Previous week ............ 22,007 


NOTES 

Ralph Hoffman, Hoffman Mills, En 
terprise, visited Salina millers recently) 

M. C. Sauer, sales manager Robinso: 
Milling Co., with his family, has returne« 
from a two weeks’ vacation. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president Shell 
abarger Mill & Elevator Co., spent sev 
eral days in Kansas City last week on 
business. 


L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., made a business trip to Joplin, Mo.. 
last week. 


C. S. Chase, sales manager H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., with Mrs. Chase, re- 
turned recently from a honeymoon trip 
in the East. 


C. F. Vandenburgh, assistant sales 
manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., ac- 
companied by his family, left last week 
for Colorado on a vacation. 


The Weber Flour Mills Co. has 
brought a suit against the county com- 
missioners of Saline County, alleging un- 
fair taxation for the year 1924. 

New wheat being shipped into Salina 
is testing well, according to local inspec- 
tors. One car of No. 1 dark tested 62.5 
Ibs and another 60.8 Ibs. Protein con- 
tent was 12.6 per cent. 


NEBRASKA 


Sales of flour were considerably larger 
last week than they have been for several 
weeks. Practically all that was sold was 
for immediate or 30-day shipment. No 
large lot sales were reported, the major- 
ity being for one and two carloads. 

The sharp decline in the price of 
wheat has brought millers and flour deal- 
ers into closer accord on the price for 
new wheat flour, and some business has 
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been done lately for July and August 
shipment. In the main, however, millers 
in this territory are trying to stave off 
new crop business until wheat is moving 
in larger volume. 

Wheat receipts have been extremely 
light for several weeks, and demand has 
been inactive. What little protein wheat 
has been received has been taken at 
moderate premiums. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 


sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Tune 21-27 ...++++- 27,300 22,178 81 

previous week .... 27,300 19,189 70 

Year Ago .....---- 24,900 18,133 72 

lwo years ago..... 23,100 13,105 56 
NOTES 

WwW. F. Fuller, manager Bartlett- 


Frazier Co.’s office here, is on a vacation. 

Joel H. Wright, Jr., manager Ne- 
»raska-Iowa Grain Co., will leave Omaha 
early in July for Europe. j 
Leicn Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Domestic flour business in the latter 
part of June held up well to the gain of 
the earlier part of the month, but buy- 

ng in general is slow. Oklahoma mills 
.re operating at about 50 per cent of ca- 

acity. The country trade is buying lib- 
erally of mixed cars on 30- and 60-day 

lelivery orders, with large jobbers in do- 
mestic territory operating on a hand-to- 
nouth scale. 

Some mills have ground new wheat, 
ind report it to be in good milling condi- 
tion. The new season commenced with 
90 per cent of the dealers making no dis- 
crimination between old or new wheat 
flour. Soft wheat flour sold last week at 
i0c bbl under the previous week, and 
hard wheat flour at 20c under. Soft 
wheat short patent was quoted on June 
27 at $8.60, straight patent $8.10 and 
fancy clears $7.60; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $8.40, straight patent $7.90 and fancy 
clears $7.40. 

NOTES 

John Maney, president Canadian Mill 
& Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., is in New 
York on business. 

The Perry (Okla.) Milling Co. is about 
to engage in an oil enterprise, according 
to a report from Braman, a booming oil 
town of Kay County. 

Eight concrete storage tanks have been 
completed by the Graham (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., making the total storage 
capacity at the plant 200,000 bus. 

W. H. Williams, sales manager Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., has succeeded 
E. V. Mashburn as manager of the com- 
pany’s grain department. Mr. Mashburn 
now is engaged in the grain business in 
Oklahoma City. 

A factory and office building being 
erected at a cost of $110,000 is nearing 
completion in Little Rock, Ark., by the 
Schmand-Porbeck Co., manufacturers 
and wholesalers of bakers’ and confec- 
tioners’ equipment. 

Probably the largest exhibit of prod- 
ucts of flour and feed mills of Texas 
made in the history of the state will be 
a feature of an exhibition to be made at 
the state fair at Dallas next October by 
the Texas State Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The McAnaw Grain Co., Walters, 
Okla., has leased an old mill at that place, 
which is to be remodeled and prepared 
for the manufacture of feeds. The com- 
pany, managed by John McAnaw, is to 
engage in the wholesaling of grain, flour 
and feed. 

R. A. Chapman, Jr., an official of the 
Chapman Milling Co., Sherman, Texas, 
has been appointed temporary adminis- 
trator of the estate of the late George 
F. Chapman, a brother. Deceased is said 
to have been one of the wealthiest men 
of Sherman. 

The El Paso (Texas) Grain & Milling 
Co. has started work on a $200,000 cot- 
tonseed oil mill, which is to be ready for 
operation by next fall. Oscar J. Allen, 
manager of the company, says that this 
activity is to be separate from its milling 
and grain enterprises. 

A patent for the manufacture of a 
whole wheat breakfast cereal has been 
granted to Allen D. Hunsicker, an em- 
ployee of an Oklahoma City milling con- 





cern, who announces that he plans to 
erect a plant here for its manufacture. 
The cereal is to be called “Crimpt 
Wheat.” The process rolls the berry and 
crimps it, and retains 7 per cent of the 
fiber and bran, according to the inventor. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 
ON STATE WEIGHT LAWS 


A statute requiring food packages to 
contain the net weight sold, but provid- 
ing for tolerances and allowances for rea- 
sonable variations under official rules and 
regulations, makes the adoption of such 
rules mandatory, and is invalid and un- 
enforceable if it fails to define the power 
to allow tolerances and exemptions. This 
is an abstract of the decision handed 
down by the Texas court of criminal ap- 
peals in the Humphrey Case (244 S. W. 
822). 

A law enacted in Texas in 1919 de- 
clared that “all articles of foodstuff, feed 
or other commodity which are sold in 
packages shall contain the net 
weight of the produce or commodity,” 
but that reasonable variations might be 
permitted and tolerances and exemptions 
allowed under rules and regulations of 
the commissioners of markets and ware- 
houses. 

E. R. Humphrey was accused of violat- 
ing the law by selling a sack of flour as 
weighing 48 lbs when it weighed but 47 
Ibs 13 oz. The complaint averred that 
the commissioner of weights and meas- 
ures had “allowed no tolerance on flour 
for shrinkage.” 

In a habeas corpus proceeding, Mr. 
Humphrey successfully assailed the va- 
lidity of the act. The court of appeals 
noted that on the trial “there was evi- 
dence introduced which apparently estab- 
lished, without controversy, that all flour 
contained a certain percentage of mois- 
ture which varied according to atmos- 
pheric conditions, and that the variation 
in the moisture produced a corresponding 
variation in the weight; that it was not 
possible to manufacture flour that would 
not be subject to such fluctuation, both as 
to moisture and weight. . . . The power 
is conferred to make rules and regula- 
tions from time to time, permitting varia- 
tions, tolerances and exemptions. The 
statute places no limitation upon this 
authority, save that the variations, toler- 
ances, and exemptions must be reason- 
able. . . . It is deemed essential to the 
validity of the law that the legislature 
define the power conferred and place lim- 
itations upon the authority to make and 
promulgate the rules, to the end that they 
may not be lacking in the imperative ele- 
ments of a law denouncing an offense.” 

Measured by the decision of the Texas 
court, similar statutes in other states are 
open to attack, but it may be inferred 
that, had the Texas statute prescribed 
maximum shrinkage allowances, based on 
atmospheric conditions, etc., the law 
would have been sustained as a valid 


measure. 
A. L. H. Street. 








WHEN MUST DELIVERY 
BE TENDERED BUYER? 


From the decision of the appellate divi- 
sion of the New York supreme court in 
the case of Duryea vs. Bonnell (18 App. 
Div. 151) it appears that plaintiffs sued 
for breach of a contract to buy flour. 
This agreement was made in the light of 
previous dealings under which plaintiffs, 
as flour dealers, had ordered flour 
shipped from a mill direct to defendant. 
Defendant knew that plaintiffs did not 
manufacture flour, and that they ordered 
it from mills as needed to fill contracts. 
The defense was that defendant was not 
put in default, because no delivery was 
tendered him, and because no flour was 
set apart for him. Overruling this con- 
tention, the court said: 

“As he prevented the delivery in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the contract, 
we think that it is a salutary rule which 
holds him estopped from asserting that 
the firm did not go through all the tech- 
nical forms of law in order to put him in 
default. In order to permit the defend- 
ant now to assert that the firm was not 
ready to perform, when his own act pre- 
vented it, would permit his own breach of 
contract to constitute a defense, and he 
would profit by his own wrong.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Some Hints on Selling Flour to Brazil 


flour annually, or the equivalent 

amount of wheat to make that por- 
tion of her requirements which is not im- 
ported as flour. The United States does 
not supply a very large portion of this, 
as in no year have imports from this coun- 
try exceeded 500,000 bbls flour and 2,000,- 
000 bus wheat. The proximity of Brazil 
to Argentina naturally gives the latter 
country a very great advantage in sup- 
plying her needs. 

According to the assistant trade com- 
missioner at Rio de Janeiro, the most im- 
portant thing to keep in mind when sell- 
ing flour in Brazil is to secure reliable 
representatives in that country. It is 
customary to sell flour there on the order 
of dealers with or without exclusive rep- 
resentation agreement, or on a commis- 
sion basis. If it is possible to obtain a 
reliable representative, the former is said 
to be the more satisfactory method. Most 
American flour manufacturers who sell on 
a commission basis allow a commission of 
2 per cent. 

The seller usually deals c.i.f. a Brazilian 
port, the quotation, of course, including 
the mill price plus the cost of transporta- 
tion, trucking and lighterage, where these 
are necessary. In making prices, allow- 
ance should be made for cable charges, 
credit risks, cost of collection, and inter- 
est on outstanding drafts. While these 
are elementary rules of practice, it must 
be remembered that the mail service be- 
tween the United States is irregular, 
owing to an uncertain steamship service. 
When terms are cash against documents 
or cash in New York, care must be taken 
in pricing, that discounts do not wipe 
out profits. 

In shipping flour to markets where the 
shipping service is irregular, as it is to 
Brazil, agreements for delivery at speci- 
fied times or during specified periods 
should be avoided, and it is even more im- 
portant than usual to beware of shipping 
by named ship. Prices are usually quoted 
at the steamship or within 48 hours of 
sailing. 

Where the home bank has reliable cor- 
respondents, it is considered a good prac- 
tice to send drafts through it, as this en- 
ables the firm to keep a closer watch on 
drafts than if they are spread through 
several banks. It is always wise to inves- 
tigate the standing of correspondent 
banks, as home banks do not guarantee 
the standing of foreign correspondents. 
All possible efforts should be made to 
determine the credit standing of the for- 
eign dealer or commission agent. It is 
not sufficient to inquire from his bank, as 
this will invariably give him a good name. 


B‘tocr buys about 12,000,000 bbls 


On the other hand, competing banks and 
dealers are liable to supply adverse re- 
ports which are not always justified. 


PORTO RICO 

San Juan, Porto Rico, June 18.—Buy- 
ers are awaiting a decline in prices be- 
fore entering orders for new crop flour. 
Quotations, June 18: short patents $9.25 
bbl, first clear $8.75; second clear $3.15, 
in 98's, c.i.f., Porto Rico. 

M. J. Sancnez. 


MEXICAN FLOUR TRADE’S FUTURE 

Kansas City, Mo.—A. V. Dye, com- 
mercial attaché, City of Mexico, spent 
several days here decently, urging manu- 
facturers and merchants to develop their 
trade with Mexico. Several export man- 
agers of Kansas City mills conferred with 
him. He was not, however, particularly 
optimistic about the growth of flour im- 
ports, as he said the Mexican government 
was showing a decided tendency to build 
a high protective tariff against manufac- 
tured foodstuffs, and allow raw materials 
such as wheat and corn to enter the 
country cheaply. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 





Flour exports from Canada in May, 1925 
and 1924, in barrels: 

To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 10 12,573 
United Kingdom ........ 128,475 367,952 
Other countries ........ 353,830 676,962 

DEER on6eneeoe0eees 482,315 1,057,487 

Wheat exports in May, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 

To— 1925 1924 
United States ......... 511,860 1,613,072 


United Kingdom ......12,253,038 34,740,800 
Other countries ....... 2,118,601 4,874,433 
| ere ae 14,883,499 41,228,305 
Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to May 31, 1925 and 1924, in 
barrels: 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ......... 16,836 180,067 
United Kingdom ...... 2,316,194 3,515,682 
Other countries ....... 6,425,324 6,809,503 

WEE, Sh ¥eGE ndtv ave x 8,758,354 10,505,252 

Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to May 31, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,606,737 20,360,448 
United Kingdom ..... 98,553,698 177,743,699 
Other countries ...... 22,916,796 654,111,259 

BOCES ciccvcerceevd 124,077,231 252,215,406 





The cheap tours to Canada arranged 
by some of the shipping companies this 
year are attracting a large number of 
British and French tourists. It is stated 
that there have already been 20,000 book- 
ings. 














Bahia, Brazil: the Lower City and the Harbor 
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CHICAGO 

The volume of business passing is still 
very disappointing to local dealers. The 
trade is confident that lower levels will 
be reached, and is buying only sufficient 
flour to carry it along. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Demand slowed 
up considerably last week. A few mills 
have been quoting extremely low prices, 
which has disturbed conditions here, and 
other mills do not seem able to do much 
unless they grant concessions. Sales 
were scattered, and generally for imme- 
diate requirements. 

Hard Winter Flour.—New crop offer- 
ings are becoming more general, but 
many mills still refuse to quote new flour. 
A sample of new crop 95 per cent, re- 
ceived last week by a local distributor, 
was of exceptionally fine quality and test- 
ed 12 per cent gluten. Prices on June 27 
ranged $7.25@7.80, in jutes, for 95 per 
cent grades. One local mill representa- 
tive reported the sale of 750 and 1,000 
bbls new flour to bakers for July-August 
shipment, but these are the only book- 
ings that can be confirmed. Old crop 
flour is meeting with a fair demand. 

Soft Winter Flour—Business is scat- 
tered, and buyers are displaying very 
little interest. While a few mills are of- 
fering new crop flour, no sales are re- 
ported. A Michigan mill quoted new 
crop at $7.25, jute, for standard patent 
last week, and a price of $7.70, jute, was 
received from a Missouri mill, but no 
business resulted. 

Rye Flour—Prices are a little lower, 
but demand slowed up last week. Buy- 
ers are watching the grain markets close- 
ly, and booking little flour, expecting 
prices to work downward. The local out- 
put last week totaled 6,500 bbls, against 
6,000 the previous week. White was 
quoted, June 27, at $5.50@5.80 bbl, jute, 
medium at $5.35@5.55 and dark at $4.50 
@5. 

Durum.—Shipping directions were bet- 
ter last week, but new business continues 
very quiet. The only sales being made are 
scattered single cars for immediate ship- 
ment. No. 2 semolina was quoted, June 
27, at 4144@4%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
43%,.@45%c; fancy durum patent, 44@ 
414. 

Flour Prices——Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98's 
and clears in jutes, June 27: spring top 
patent $8.10@8.60 bbl, standard patent 
$7.80@8.25, first clear $7.30@7.75, sec- 
ond clear $4.40@4.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.95@8.40, 95 per cent patent 
$7.50@8, straight $7.40@7.85, first clear 
$7@7.20; soft winter short patent $8.30 
@8.80, standard patent $8@8.40, straight 
$7.80@8.10, first clear $7.25@7.50. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 21-27 ......06 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 35,000 88 
FOOF BBO ocscccces 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago .... 40,000 16,500 45 


The local cash market was not so firm 
last week. Premiums ‘slipped a little 
daily, and for the week show a loss of 
1@2c on red wheat and 2@4c on hard 
winters. Demand was not so aggressive 
as in previous weeks, but mills again were 
after the better milling grades at the 
lower premiums. The inspection depart- 
ment reports the receipt of a car of new 
wheat from Kansas, grading No. 2 hard 
and testing 59 lbs, with a moisture con- 
tent of 13.80 per cent. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 27@30c 
over July, No. 2 red 24@28c over, No. 3 
red 18@23c over; No. 1 hard 5@7c over, 
No. 2 hard 4@7c over, No. 3 hard Ic un- 
der to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern 2@ 
18¢c over, No. 2 dark 2c under to 15c over, 
No. 1 northern 2c under to 11c over. 


Prices declined again last week. De- 
mand, however, slowed up, mills not dis- 
playing the same activity as during the 
previous week. No. 2 was quoted around 
$1 bu. 

NOTES 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
made a short trip to St. Louis last week. 

William M. Clark, broker, Chicago, 
left June 25 on a vacation trip to Wis- 
consin. 

H. R. Strauss, Bertley Co., millfeed, 
Chicago, has returned from a four-day 
trip to Minneapolis. 

John Reget, Jr., is now handling the ac- 
count of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in the Chicago market. 


H. N. Weinstein, Chicago manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., has returned from a 
10-day trip through Indiana and Michi- 
gan. 


H. D. Crooks, owner Crooks Terminal 
Warehouses, Chicago, spent most of last 
week in Kansas City at his warehouses 
there. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, Minn., was 
in Chicago last week in the interest of 
his firm. 


Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, have re- 
ceived a sample of new Kansas wheat 
from the Attica Mills. It was of fine 
quality and high protein content. 


Two memberships on the Chicago 
Board of Trade sold on June 22 at $8,250 
and $8,300, net to the buyer. These were 
$75 and $125 over the last previous sale. 


A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, was at Spar- 
ta, Ill., June 24, attending the meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Association. 


Fred Lumsdin, chemist King Midas 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, accompanied by 
his wife and daughter, motored through 
Wisconsin last week and spent a few 
days sightseeing in Chicago. 


Max E. Marquardt, Milwaukee repre- 
sentative Larabee ‘Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, spent June 26 in Chicago. He was 
returning from his company’s sales con- 
ference held recently at Kansas City. 


P. P. Croarkin, Chicago flour broker, 
returned June 23 from a 10-day trip to 
Minnesota. He attended the second an- 
nual sales conference of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, and spent a few days 
visiting in Minneapolis. 

H. L. Beecher, president Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., accompanied 
by his wife, passed through Chicago June 
28 en route to New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beecher will sail July 1 for a two 
months’ tour of Great Britain and the 
Continent. 


Charles H. Meyer, local flour broker, 
motored June 27 to Appleton, Wis., to 
visit George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega Milling Co. Mr. Moody is at the 
St. Elizabeth Hospital, Appleton, recov- 
ering from a recent operation for ap- 
pendicitis. 

Among out-of-town millers in Chicago 
last week were Howard G. Berry, Berry 
Bros. Co., millers, Norwood, Minn; J. M. 
Blair, Topeka, (Kansas) Flour Mills Co; 
J. W. Messick, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 


Leavenworth, Kansas; E. W. Sewell, Wil- - 


lis Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; K. L. 
Burns, Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis. 

Albert E. Whitaker, formerly a sales 
representative in midwest .territory for 
the Malt-Diastase Co., died June 24 at 
the Augustana Hospital, Chicago, from 
the effects of a recent operation. Mr. 
Whitaker retired about a year ago, and 
had spent most of the time since in travel- 
ing. He was 59 years of age, and is sur- 
vived by the widow and one daughter. 


MILWAUKEE 

Surface activities in the local flour 
trade are probably more pronounced 
than for a year, but the volume of busi- 
ness actually passing is limited. Great 
interest is shown in new crop flour, but 
millers are proceeding cautiously. For 
the first time for months, customers are 
willing to talk forward shipment, but the 
hazards of forward selling seem to be 
recognized by all mills. The decline in 
cash grains during the past week has 
made millers more cautious. 

Spring wheat mills reduced their lim- 
its about 25c bbl last week, and report 
some moderate business on the decline. 
Buyers, however, are more interested in 
forward shipment than prompt flour, 
contrary to the general opinion that this 
period would bring out a healthy busi- 
ness. Fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted, June 27, at 
$8.50@8.95 bbl, straight $7.95@8.45, first 
clear $7.50@8.05, and second clear $4.95 
@5.25, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The sharp decline in winter wheat in 
the cash market caused the limits on 
Kansas patents to be reduced fully 35@ 
45c bbl last week. Buyers do not relish 
the idea of paying as much as is being 
asked for new crop flour, as compared 
with old, and are holding back their or- 
ders. Nominal quotations, June 27: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$8.10@8.40 bbl, straight $7.55@8.05, first 
clear $6.90@7.30, and second clear $4.75 
@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 

New crop rye flour is not far distant, 
and there is an increasing number of in- 
quiries and offers for considerable quan- 
tities. There was a further decline in 
rye last week, and while flour prices held 
fairly steady, buyers are looking for re- 
ductions. It is felt that the future ac- 
tion will be downward, at least at the 
time of the initial movement of the new 
crop. Within 30 days many of the prin- 
cipal bakery customers of rye mills will 
be contracting for their needs as far 
ahead as the close of the new crop year. 
Nominal quotations, June 27: pure white 
$6.15@6.30 bbl, fancy patent $6.25@6.35, 
straight $5.95@6.15, pure dark $5.30@ 
5.45, and ordinary dark $5.05@5.25, in 
98-lb cottons. 

Cash grain markets were generally 
lower last week, wheat declining 6@12c, 
rye 5@6c, and oats 312c, while barley is 
1@2c higher. The movement hgs fallen 
off with the usual exhaustion of old crop 
supplies, while demand continues mod- 
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erately active. Closing quotations, June 
27: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.60@1.67, No. 1 red winter $1.67@1.69, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.54@1.56, No. 1 du- 
rum $1.44@147; No. 2 rye, $1.02%,/ 
1.034%; No. 3 white oats, 4444@45-. 
malting barley 85@95c, pearling 94@9 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as repori 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, wit} 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour P 
capacity output of 
bbls bbls tiv 
June 21-37 ........ 12,000 6,400 
Previous week .... 12,000 6,000 
SO GHD scanner dss 12,000 4,000 
Two years ago .... 16,000 6,100 
Three years ago... 16,000 7,000 
Four years ago .... 24,000 6,364 


Five years ago.... 24,000 

Receipts and shipments at Milwauk.« 
for the week ending June 27, as reportid 
to The Northwestern Miller, with coy- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipment.— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Flour, bbls... 55,650 42,350 7,180 11,510 
Wheat, bus.. 26,600 40,600 655,050 27,0 
Corn, bus.... 81,400 106,560 203,325 120, 
Oats, bus.... 292,500 138,600 343,550 235,55 
Barley, bus.. 118,260 100,800 26,200 30,:.0 
Rye, bus..... 7,075 22,640 10,570 6,00 
Feed, tons .. 790 1,620 1,981 5, 
NOTES 


Charles K. Davis, flour and feed mill 
and jobber, Mauston, Wis., served 
chairman of the general committee «/ 
local Shriners who on June 26 ente 
tained a party of 250 Milwaukee Shri: 
ers. 


What is considered a world’s recor! 
for loading grain into a vessel was e: 
tablished at the Chicago & North Wes 
ern Railroad’s Kinnickinnic house, 0} 
erated by the Donahue-Stratton Co 
Milwaukee, last week. The _ steame 
George H. Ingalls took on 391,500 bu 
oats for Buffalo in a little over fou 
hours, or at the rate of 92,000 bus a 
hour. 


The Ladish Co., Milwaukee, which r 
cently took over the plant of the Parr 
Products Co., to supplant its feed mil 
ing unit at Jefferson Junction, Wis 
which was burned in December, has no. 
acquired the property by purchase. T! 
general offices have been moved to th 
Parry mill, which will be the headquar 
ters of both the Ladish Co. and th 
Ladish-Stoppenbach Co., operating el 
vators at Jefferson Junction, of whic 
the feed mill was a part. The capacit 
of the Parry mill is about 15 cars of va 
rious kinds of feed per day. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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“PASS THE BREAD, ANYWAY’”’ 


| F fplicrvony the above caption, the Chicago Daily News health expert 
makes the following contribution, in his “Way of Health” column, 
to the subject of white bread as an alleged cause of cancer: 


According to a press dispatch from 
London, the amazing Sir William Ar- 
buthnot Lane has recently opined that 
the custom of eating ordinary white 
bread may be—note that the enfant ter- 
rible of British surgery carefully uses 
the subjunctive—may be one of the 
causes of cancer. One of the causes—for 
all Sir William knows there may be 
many causes. Of course he knows no 
more and no less than other doctors know 
about the cause of cancer. 

However, this news item, which may or 
may not accurately represent the opinion 
of Lane, has been pounced upon and used 
in America by a bakery man to promote 
the sale of his particular brand of whole 
wheat bread, and the aggressive baker 
who has thus attempted to capitalize the 
rumor has aroused considerable indigna- 
tion in the bakery world in general by his 
noisy assertions that “danger lurks in 
white loaf bread—the English demand 
whole wheat.” 

While the bakers aré flying at each 
other’s throats over the question of white 
or brown bread, may a mere doctor ven- 
ture to remind them that the general pub- 
lic scarcely knows what to do when the 
bakers disagree? The bakers should 
therefore hurry up and decide what the 
cause of cancer is. Meanwhile we mere 
doctors are going to keep on eating white 
bread and brown bread about as we like. 
The general public will probably do as 
it likes—the public nearly always does. 

If this amazing idea credited to Lane 
is really his notion I should like to clas- 
sify it right now as half baked. The 


bakers will know what that means, all 
right; they’ve got the goods. The idea is 
as absurd as one promulgated by I don’t 
know whom but some unidentified “au- 
thority”—namely, that there is harm or 
danger involved in eating the bran of 
whole wheat or the separated wheat bran 
which “irritates” the bowels or some- 
thing. The self-styled food specialist 
who fathers this latter idea ought to 
shake hands across the sea with the dis- 
coverer of Lane’s kink and the dispen- 
sability of the colon. 

Since my last slander or libel of white 
flour I have learned something which I 
am glad to share with any readers who 
may innocently imagine I know anything 
about flour. In response to my com- 
plaint that it is difficult to find genuine 
whole wheat flour in the stores, except 
in certain places near enough to flour 
mills to permit frequent small deliveries 
(whole wheat flour not having the long 
keeping qualities of white flour), two big 
flour mills have presented me with sam- 
ples of their whole wheat flour and their 
graham flour, and both assure me that 
their products are readily obtainable. 

But that isn’t quite all I have learned. 
I have made appreciable progress in the 
solution of the baffling mystery of whole 
wheat flour. The mystery is, What con- 
stitutes genuine whole wheat flour—and, 
if so, then what is genuine graham flour? 
I do not claim that I have solved the mys- 
tery, but I think I have uncovered some 
important evidence which I shall be glad 
to share with everybody on the trail of 
this elusive mystery when we meet again. 
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MARSHALL HALL 

It is difficult to write of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of a man such as Mar- 
shall Hall, the late president of the Mar- 
hall Hall Milling Co. and the Marshall 
{all Grain Co., who was possessed of an 
bundance of those qualities which are 
iost admirable in mankind. And it is 
»yade doubly difficult by the suddenness 
of his death, which occurred June 26, this 
ss having hardly yet been realized by 
hose on the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Summing up the expressions made 
about him by those who knew him best, 
two qualities stand out most prominently 

fairness and unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of others. “He was a fair trad- 
er,’ is the expression most frequently 
heard about him, and this carries a much 
leeper meaning than the literal applica- 
tion. He was eminently fair in his com- 
mercial transactions and his business 
reputation was one never excelled, and 
seldom equaled. 

In his personality, as in business, fair- 
ness might well be the standard of his 
measurement. Always fair-minded him- 
self, he thought this of others until the 
‘ontrary was definitely proven, and 
many incidences are related of the con- 
idence he placed in those whom he knew. 
He lived fairly, acted fairly and thought 
fairly. 

His response to charitable appeals was 
nvariably prompt and generous. De- 
spite the demand made upon his time by 
his business interests, Marshall Hall was 
never known to turn a deaf ear to any 
ippeal. He was a deeply religious man, 
ind he lived according to his religion. 

His death is a loss greater than can be 
realized at present. Marshall Hall was 
one of the most respected, admired and 
beloved members of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, where he had spent the greater 
part of his life. 


ST. LOUIS 

Buyers are remaining out of the mar- 
ket, and sales are spotted. Some old 
wheat soft flour was sold in fair volume 
last week to the domestic trade, but be- 
yond this nothing of particular interest 
was reported. Shipping instructions 
have been coming in actively on old 
bookings, and as a result mills have very 
few purchases on their books which have 
not been ordered out. 

New Wheat Flour.—A few reports are 
heard of new wheat flour being offered 
considerably under the quotations on old, 
but it is difficult to confirm such reports, 
and the truth of the matter is that very 
little new wheat flour is being offered. 
Buyers are hoping that lower prices will 
prevail as soon as new wheat comes on 
the market, and mills are not particular- 
ly anxious to gamble on the probable 
price of wheat at some time in the fu- 
ture. The feeling among millers is al- 
most unanimous that high wheat prices 
will prevail during the greater part of 
the coming crop year. 

Export Trade.—Inquiries from foreign 
buyers are more numerous than several 
weeks ago. Sales in Latin and South 
America show an improvement, but little 
change is reported so far as the Conti- 
nent and the United Kingdom are con- 
cerned. 

Flour Stocks.—According to reports, 
flour stocks are at as low a point as they 
have been for a number of years. This is 
with the possible exception of some bak- 
ers whose purchases are lasting longer 
than had been anticipated. Undoubted- 
ly, fairly heavy purchases of flour will 
be made as soon as a sound price basis 
is established for the new crop product. 

Flour Quotations—On June 27, quo- 
tations were: soft winter wheat short 
patent $8.30@8.70, in 140-Ib jutes, St. 
Louis; — $7.60@8.10, first clear $7 
@740; hard winter short patent $7.90 








@8.30, straight $7.25@7.60, first clear 
$6.40@6.75; spring first patent $8.25@ 
8.60, standard patent $8@8.30, first clear 
$7.30@7.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se 16,500 26 
Previous week ........... 24,100 38 
We MD cicccwc ere tsenaes 24,100 38 
TWO YOGQrFS QB ....c.eeees 30,800 60 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

GUD: BEMET ceccvecrccucanes 33,400 38 

Previous week rer . 35,600 41 

We TD Secvecsscucceses See 45 

Two years ago ........... 29,500 33 
WHEAT 

Soft winter wheat was extremely 


scarce last week. Old No. 2 red sold 7c 
higher, but demand was very limited at 
the prevailing high premiums. The first 
car of new red winter wheat arrived on 
the St. Louis market June 26, grading 
No. 2 red, 59.8 lbs, 12 per cent mois- 
ture, and sold at $1.85, destination 
weights. The wheat was shipped from 
southeastern Missouri, was of the dark 
type, and showed some thin, slightly im- 
mature grains. Hard wheat demand was 
rather slow. Receipts were 108 cars, 
against 205 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, June 27: No. 2 red, $1.87@1.90; 
No. 3 red, $1.85; No. 1 hard, $1.54@1.56. 


FIRST CAR OF NEW WHEAT ARRIVES 


The first car of new wheat arrived at 
the Merchants’ Exchange, June 24, and 
brought $1.71 bu at auction. It was from 
Oklahoma, grading No. 2 dark hard, 93 
per cent dark, and 13.40 per cent protein. 
The car was shipped by the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and was consigned to the 
Weekes Commission Co. 


ELEVATOR OPERATORS ATTEND COURSE 

Over 100 country elevator operators 
attended the recent short course in coun- 
try elevator operation given by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Champaign, which 
included the study of accountancy, op- 
tion trading, the world export situation 
in grain, causes and effects of price 
changes, and the economic principles of 
grain marketing. 

There were demonstrations in grain 
grading, a part of this work being done 
by Philip Rothrock, in charge of federal 
grain supervision in the St. Louis dis- 
trict. During the course a program was 
discussed for Illinois wheat. This is in 
line with an attempt being made to get 
Illinois farmers to grow wheat which 
will have better milling value, and hence 
command a higher price. 


NOTES 

J. G. Schmitz, Meyer Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is making a 10-day trip visiting 
all of the company’s mills. 

C. H. Cotton, manager of the feed 
department of Goffe & Carkener, Kan- 
sas City, was on ’change last week. 

J. L. Lavin, of the Portland, Oregon, 
office of the Sperry Flour Co., San Fran- 
cisco, was a recent visitor in St. Louis. 

S. J. Carroll, a flour jobber of Royal 
Center, Ind., was in St. Louis last week 
on his way to California for a vacation. 

F. H. Grace is now representing the 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, in Ala- 
bama, with headquarters at West Point, 
Miss. 

C. J. Cannon, Louisiana representative 
of the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, spent June 27 at the company’s 
main office. 

F. R. Wheeler is now representing the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, in 





Ohio and western Pennsylvania, with 
headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. 

H..O. Blackwood, Liberty Milling Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., is an applicant for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange, on transfer of certificate from 
John Ring. 

Fred Orthwein won the low medal 
prize at the golf tournament held by the 
St. Louis Grain Club at the St. Clair 
Country Club last week. Charles Deibel 
won second prize, and Frank Waddock 
was third. Golf balls were given as 
prizes. A dinner was served at the club- 
house following the tournament. 


A 50-year charter has been issued to 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, a re- 
incorporation, as the charter of the pres- 
ent company expires by limitation July 
7, 1925. The new corporation will take 
over the entire capital stock of the pres- 
ent company, valued at $25,860,000. The 
capital of the new corporation is $18,- 
000,000, fully paid up. 

The St. Louis Flour Club will hold a 
business meeting and dinner at the Glen 
Echo Country Club on June 29, at 6:30 
p-m. H. E. Reid, who was the delegate 
of the club to the recent annual meeting 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs 
in Baltimore, will make his report. A 
golf putting tournament will be held in 
connection with the meeting. 


MEMPHIS 

Buying of flour continues restricted, 
but the aggregate volume of business is 
somewhat better, indicating depletion of 
stocks. Orders are all for small lots and 
for immediate shipment, and the few 
offers of new wheat flour, all from hard 
wheat mills, find the trade unresponsive. 
Sentiment as to values is almost entirely 
bearish. Prices yielded slightly last 
week, which helped to discourage buy- 
ing. General trade conditions are 
healthy, as the cotton crop is faring well. 

Quotations, June 27: short soft winter 
patents $9.75@10.25, standard patents 
$8.75@9; western patents $8.50@8.75; 
blended patents $8.50; short hard winter 
patents $8.70@8.85, standard patents 
$8.25@8.50; Oklahoma hard wheat 95 per 
cent patent for July-August shipment, 
$7.85. 

NOTES 

C. B. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Co., 

was in Mobile during the week. 


Lee Bowman, Scott County Milling 
Co., Sikeston, Mo., was here recently. 

F. W. McCoy, McCoy Grain & Feed 
Co., Kansas City, was mingling with the 
trade last week. 

Hugh M. Fulghum, who is in charge 
of the buying of flour and feed for Fly 
& Hobson, wholesale grocers, is out after 
a brief stay in a hospital. 

GeorcGe WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

There was a better tone to the flour 
trade last week. Export business to 
Europe was quiet, but domestic demand 
was good, especially for the new crop. 
There was a decided increase in exporta- 
tions to Latin America, particularly to 
Cuba. 

Officials of the Cuyamel Fruit Co. an- 
nounce that the proposed restoration of 
the old rate of 42c cwt to Cienfuegos, 
which was to have become effective on 
June 22, has been extended to July 22. 
Flour shippers are thus given 30 days in 
which to complete shipments taken on 
orders and booked in accordance with 
the 30c rate. The recent decision, how- 
ever, does not apply to the schedule with 
regard to Havana, which has been re- 
stored to its former basis. Steamship 
rates were regarded as being one of the 
chief reasons for the increased business 
with Latin America. Flour prices on 
June 25: 


-—Winter-—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.20 $8.50 $10.00 
96 per cent ...'..... 8.90 8.10 9.25 
100 per cent ...... 8.65 7.90 8.60 
Gee cedvescercivas 8.45 7.60 8.40 
First clear ...ccces cove 7.00 7.75 
Second clear ...... «...- 6.30 6.45 


Semolina, 5%c Ib; corn flour, $2.70 bbl. 

The flour movement to Latin America, 
as reported by six of the leading steam- 
ship lines serving the tropics, totaled 
53,110 bags during the week ended June 
25, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 4,219 
98-lb bags; Santiago, 500; Kingston, 1,- 
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320; Panama City, 500; Tumaco, 70; 
Guayaquil, 750; Colon, 1,345; Limon, 2,- 
850; Guatemala City, 1,220; Tela, 716; 
Belize, 470. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Bluefields, 73; Puerto Cortez, 195; 
Cienfuegos, 700; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,400; La Ceiba, 375. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 1,050; Kingston, 2,032. 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,600; Santiago, 
800; Manzanillo, 450; Guantanamo, 300. 

Munson Line: Cienfuegos, 150; Man- 
zanillo, 100; Havana, 7,100; Matanzas, 
1,175; Cardenas, 775; Sagua la Grande, 
250; Caibarien, 1,100. 

Inspections of wheat this month, until 
June 27, amount to 480,000 bus, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. Ele- 
vator stocks, June 25: wheat, 559,000 
bus; corn, 38,000; oats, 26,000; rye, 2,000. 

Grain and flour movement out of New 
Orleans during the week ended June 25: 


Flour, Corn, Wheat, 


Destination— bags bags bus 
TRONS cc ccccccccsvce ., Me eee ee 
TUMOR OIER cc ccccsccce 2,937 eo) eer 
Bocas del Toro ...... Lae cess oon ds 
CRTRBTIOR 3 cccccccvess 1,100 Pere 
CREGGROS 2 cccscccvces Ton. aenan <saven 
Cape Gracias .......  acdewe <akeaw 
0 ASC eras eee i RCT MTT TE 
Clemfuegos ...ccceeee eee 46008 38 oases 
Georgetown ......... Sa sheet neecs 
PST -. erry Tare re 
HEQMDUPH occccccccse =) Be eee 
FUAVOGRG .cccccccccces 15,800 ee ussxces 
SOOT ee 2,380 eee: “peas 
DMD Sésecevewces Bee ‘seexee® sees 
BED whos cc ccsconss eo er? ae ee 
EAVOGEMOGR cc cccccscce en esen 12,000 
MEGMEORITIO oc cccccces oe cesta *e60% 
BEGURMGRS oc cccccscce Ree 0 ccbes, eonce 
DORA CH ..cccces ae” cesne ‘estes 
BG GENOD ‘cer ccceose Eee essen «0 aae 
PUORTOER cc cecccccees 5626 54,787 3,428 
Puerto Cortez ....... ae «esses . se¥es 
are 4 iPerrr 122,000 
Sagua la Grande .... rr eee eee 
Stann Creek ......... 466 Seer 
TWEIOD. ccccwocesese a «diac ewa'ew 
SPS rr ee 7,920 | er 
PUMACO .ccccsecceses |, ee ere 
POOR: GHGS: cw cccicscas Ct << cena  eeaes 


Extra fancy Honduras rice sold for 
8c Ib. Mills have stopped grinding, and 
millers’ stocks are said to be low. Prices 
on July and August deliveries remained 
11 and 13 points above bid quotations. 
The following figures were posted at 
the Board of Trade, June 25: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 25 ........ 258,819 756,400 

Same period, 1924 ........ 661,698 777,903 
Sales— 


55,231 1,152,653 
456,599 


Season to June 25 ........ 
Same period, 1924 ........ 


NOTES 


Mr. Matthews, of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, was a recent business 
visitor here. 

J. S. Waterman, Jr., is on a trip 
through Louisiana and Texas, booking 
new wheat flour. 

J. H. Thomson, New Orleans, has been 
appointed exclusive representative of the 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 
Kansas, in New Orleans, and in Louisi- 
ana and southern Mississippi. 

P. L. Thomson, of the flour firm of 
that name, New Orleans, is home from 
a trip to Europe. He spent several 
weeks visiting his parents in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and returned by way of New 
York, later calling on business connec- 
tions in Kansas. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 


Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to May 31, 1925 and 1924, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 

WHEAT, BUS 
1924-25 
2,606,737 


1923-24 
20,360,448 


To— 
United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 65,047,214 129,132,328 








Via Canadian ports. 33,506,484 48,611,371 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports..... 254,126 1,238,755 

Via Canadian ports. 22,662,670 652,872,504 

TWOtMIa ceccccccscees 124,077,231 252,215,406 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 16,836 180,067 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... $36,561 1,419,820 

Via Canadian ports. 1,479,633 2,095,862 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 4,069,128 3,490,069 

Via Canadian ports. 2,356,196 3,319,434 

PORAIM .cccccccccees 8,758,354 10,505,252 





Class I railroads during the first five 
months this year installed in service 748 
locomotives. 
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GERMAN IMPORTERS 
BUY FROM HOLLAND 


Demand for Flour Strong Prior to Enforce- 
ment of New Import Duties—Dutch 
Millers Largest Benefiters 


AmsterpAM, Hotrtanp, June 8.—The 
past week has shown a little more activ- 
ity, although it is probably of a tem- 
porary nature. It seems that German 
importers are anxious to obtain as much 
flour as possible before the proposed tar- 
iff is passed, but when this duty will go 
into effect is not yet known. 

There is little available flour of Ameri- 
can origin in this country. In fact, 
stocks have seldom been so low as at 
present, and home millers are reaping 
the benefit from these circumstances. 
Some of them must be shipping their 
flour across the border in considerable 
quantities, for their home deliveries are 
very slow, contrary to the experience of 
the last few months, when home millers 
have pressed sales and delivery. 

These circumstances have induced some 
importers to give attention to offers from 
the United States, and when, last week, 
some southwestern millers offered their 
hard wheat winter flour at $9.50 per 100 
kilos, a few sales were effected for home 
consumption, but a rise in the wheat mar- 
ket stopped further buying, the price ad- 
vancing to $9.80, and in some cases to 
$10, which is far above the home quota- 
tion of 22.50 florins, delivered. 

EXCELLENT CROP PROSPECTS 

The desire to operate further has 
ceased since prices were raised, and this 
attitude can well be understood with the 
present excellent continental crop pros- 
pects and the knowledge that Europe, 
this season, will be less dependent on im- 
ports than was the case last year. It 
must not be overlooked that flour ship- 
ments from the United States are at 
least one month on their way here, thus 
leaving importers open to considerable 
risk on any purchases. Splendid weather 
prevails throughout central Europe, and 
the crops are well advanced. A portion 
of them will become available within six 
weeks. The heat is somewhat above nor- 
mal for the time of year, but the soil has 
still sufficient moisture, and reports are 
most optimistic. 


LARGER AREAS DEVOTED 
TO CROPS IN HOLLAND 


Increased crop acreages in the Nether- 
lands, with the exception of oats, are re- 
ported in a cablegram received by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
from the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome. 

The rye area is given as 497,000 acres, 
compared with 489,000 in 1924, and 519,- 
000 harvested in 1923. The latest report 
of the rye condition was favorable. The 
wheat area is estimated at 128,000 acres, 
against 119,000 in 1924, and 154,000 har- 
vested in 1923. The condition of the wheat 
crop is considerably above average. 

The oats area for 1925 is reported to be 
366,000 acres, compared with a 1924 acre- 
age of 377,000, and a harvested area of 
881,000 acres in 1923. The condition was 
somewhat below average, while in both 
1923 and 1924 the condition on June 1 
was above average. The 1925 barley 
acreage is estimated at 12,000, compared 
with 62,000 in 1924 and a harvested area 
of 59,000 acres for 1923. The barley crop 
is reported to be above average in condi- 
tion, although not quite so good as on 
the same date last year. 

The 1925 acreage for flax is estimated 
at 35,000 acres, against 30,500 in 1924 and 
25,000 in 1923. The condition of the crop 
is slightly below average. 














Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ena., June 10.—Today was 
Queen Alexandra’s Rose Day, when a 
large number of ladies sell roses for the 
benefit of English hospitals, and it can 
be fairly stated that these ladies did the 
largest trade on the London Corn Ex- 
change. 

With the issue of the American bureau 
report, it was thought that there would be 
more confidence in present prices, but 
buyers have continued to play a waiting 
game. Holders of flour showed a will- 
ingness to ease prices, but to no purpose. 

American and Canadian Flour.—Cana- 
dian export patents were higher on cable 
offers today at 49s 6d, c.i.f., for June, 
July and August shipment from the sea- 
board, showing an advance of as much 
as 22s 3d in some cases. ‘There were 
sellers of one of the best-known brands 
at 50s, ex-store (equal to 47s 6d, c.i.f.), 
but no trade of any volume was reported. 
Top patents were offered by cable at 51s 
6d@52s 6d. Minnesota patents were of- 
fered by cable at 50s 3d upward, and 
while no fresh business was possible, it 
is reported that resellers were more ag- 
gressive with these flours than Canadians, 
and any trade that was done must have 
been at a considerable sacrifice. No 
cables were reported from southwestern 
mills. 

Australian Flour.— Australian flour 
was neglected last week, although prices 
remained unchanged at 42s 6d@44s. Why 
this description of flour is not dealt in 
more freely it is difficult to say, for in- 
trinsically it is quite the best value that 
is being offered in London at present. 

Home Milled Flour—London made 
straight run flour is unchanged at 53s, 
delivered, which is equal to 48s 6d, c.i.f. 
It is understood that millers want to re- 
duce their price to compete with import- 
ed flour, but they realize that a small 
reduction would not stimulate buying, 
and also mill offals are difficult to sell. 

Flour Arrivals.—There was a heavy 
falling off in arrivals of flour last week. 
Quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States, Atlantic, 
5,799; Canada, 4,500; Australia, 8,146; 
Argentina, 427. 


Liverpoo., Ena., June 10.—There is a 
very quiet demand for home milled flour, 
with values generally Is lower on the 
week. Some low offers for Manitoba ex- 
port grade were accepted during the 
week at around 47s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
but millers now ask 49s. Australian 
afloat and for June shipment sold recent- 
ly at around 43s, c.i.f. Firsthand offers 
of Manitobas are about 49s 6d, cif. A 
parcel of top winter patent sold at 54s, 
June shipment. Australian firsthand sell- 
ers quote at 44s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., and 
secondhand sellers at 42s 6d@43s, c.i.f. 

Low grade flours are dull. A _ parcel 
of Argentine afloat sold at £10 2s 6d, 
cif. American low grade declined on 
the week to 26s 6d, and the best bid ob- 
tainable was 25s, c.i.f. 

Wheat.—Last week the market was 
under the shadow of the American bu- 
reau report, and although markets in 
America and Canada have fluctuated in 
accordance with local weather conditions, 
this market has not responded to the full 
extent. The principal reason for this is 
that Australian wheats are offered on re- 
sale at prices which bring them very near 
to the parity of the July option price 
here. These wheats, of course, are ten- 
derable on the Liverpool option, but it 





would not suit buyers of options in Liv- 
erpool, particularly millers, to have noth- 
ing else but white wheat tendered against 
their purchases, as millers can only use 
limited quantities of this quality in their 
mixture. Furthermore, some of the re- 
cent arrivals from Australia have not 
been of particularly good quality. The 
general opinion is that Australian is like- 
ly to be the wheat which will be tendered 
on the option, and this will to some ex- 
tent prevent buyers operating, at any 
rate in July. All other wheats, Ameri- 
can, Canadian and River Plate, are much 
too high to be of any use in the option 
market here. The July option was quot- 
ed at 12s 5%d per 100 lbs, and October 
at lls 10%d. 


Guiascow, Scottanp, June 9.— The 
wheat and flour markets fluctuated con- 
siderably the past week, prices today be- 
ing somewhat easier. Reports of damage 
to grain crops on the North American 
continent are now being accepted more 
seriously here, as Scotland is sharing the 
heat wave being experienced in America. 
It would appear that Argentina is now a 
freer shipper, after apparently having 
missed the market, while Australia con- 
tinues to ship steadily. 

Home Milled Flour—tLocal millers’ 
prices are unchanged from last week. 
They cannot get Wheat at competitive 
prices, and are doing practically no busi- 
ness. al 

Imported Flour.—Quotations for im- 
ported flours, per sack of 280 Ibs, c.i.f: 
Manitoba, 48s 94@49s 6d; American win- 
ters, new crop 52s 6d, old crop 54s; Aus- 
tralian, 42s 6d@43s. 

Glasgow Stocks—Wheat stocks are 
probably only one quarter of what they 
were a year ago; flour, on the other hand, 
is in adequate supply, stocks being equal 
to five or six weeks’ requirements at 520,- 
000 sacks of 280 Ibs. 


Betrast, IRELAND, June 8.—There was 
very little business done last week ex- 
cept at cut prices for flour on spot or 
near at hand. Business in forward posi- 
tions is not usually active at this time 
of the year, when the wheat crops in 
most parts of the world are generally of 
some promise, and flour users are only 
concerned in carrying their barest re- 
quirements. 

Flour Values.—There was a sharp fall 
in the prices of Canadian flours this week, 
no doubt with a view to meeting buyers 
and inducing fresh business, but with the 
American winter wheat harvest immi- 
nent, they are not inclined to deviate 
from their policy of caution. In fact, the 
low prices cabled induced consumers to 
hold off. Manitoba short patents were 
offered at 51s 9d, net, c.i.f., per 280 Ibs, 
and export patents at 50s. Minneapolis 
flours were lower, but did not break to 
the same extent as Manitobas, offers be- 
ing around 49@50s, net, c.i.f., either Bel- 
fast or Dublin. Australian flours have 
been offered freely in Belfast, on passage 
and for shipment, on a basis of about 45 
@46s, landed, Belfast or Dublin. 

Local millers are offering soft flours 
at 47@52s, and find new business difficult 
to get, but are fairly busy on old orders. 





Elmer E. Dawson, Boston, has arrived 
in London after making a tour of the 
Continent. He expects to spend some 
time visiting various parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


BRITISH FLOUR MEN 
CONVENE IN LONDON 


Annual Meeting of Flour Importers’ Assw- 
ciation Held—Luncheon Given by London 
Organization—Historic Mansion Visited 


Lonpon, Ene., June 10.—The annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Flour Importers was held on June 9 at 
the Trocadero Restaurant, London. 
There was a good attendance of de!»- 
gates, who met under the presidency of 
Robert Carson, of Robert Carson & Co., 
Glasgow. A most satisfactory busine:s 
session was held, which commenced +t 
10:30 am. Frank T. Collins was electe | 
president, G. A. Sinnock vice presiden', 
and J. H. Pillman was re-elected secr: 
tary-treasurer for the ensuing year. TT)» 
meeting was followed by a luncheon giv¢ . 
by the London Flour Trade Associatio:, 
at which there were a number of gues 
present representative of the industry i) 
Great Britain. 

The chairman at the luncheon was ‘. 
G. Buttifant, president London Flou- 
Trade Association, who in welcomin 
every one said the trade was pleased 1. 
see so many visitors in London. Person 
contact added to the pleasure of busines 
and created better understanding of o1 
another’s needs and ideals. He calle: 
special attention to the pleasure all must 
feel in having with them two of tle 
younger members of the trade, G. Byrn:. 
Jr., son of George Byrne, and J. M:- 
honey, Jr., son of James Mahoney, fro: 
Dublin, who he felt sure were not on!) 
willing but capable of carrying on in 
the future as their fathers had up to the 
present time. He regretted that, owing 
to the necessity of working to a schedule. 
he would have to ask those present to a: 
cept an allociation, not of flour, as in war 
time, but in this case of time. 





VISIT TO KNOLE PARK 


The numerous speakers loyally kept to 
their allocation, and at 3 p.m. the whol: 
party, with a few exceptions, boarde:! 
motors and took the 23-mile drive to 
Sevenoaks, through glorious Kentish 
country, to visit one of England’s most 
historic country mansions, Knole Park, 
owned and occupied by Lord Sackville. 
Special arrangements were made to show 
the members of the party around, and 
it proved a most interesting visit. The 
house was built by Archbishop Bouchier, 
who died in 1486, and was finally com- 
pleted by Thomas Sackville, Duke of 
Dorset, who died in 1608. It occupies, 
with its outbuildings, approximately five 
acres of ground. There are 365 rooms, 
52 staircases, 12 entrances and seven 
courtyards. The park, which is six miles 
in circumference, has an area of about 
1,000 acres, which is well stocked with 
both red and fallow deer. The rooms 
visited contained many fine paintings by 
Vandyke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, and other famous painters, and 
much beautiful furniture, silver and other 
articles’ of ancient date. In addition, 
Lord Sackville personally showed some 
of his private apartments and his wonder- 
ful lawns and gardens, to which the pub- 
lic is rarely admitted. It was, altogether, 
a most enjoyable and memorable visit. 
Tea followed at the Royal Crown Hotel, 
Sevenoaks, after which the motors were 
called up, and the return by motor to 
London was made by way of Reigate in 
order that the visitors might see the beau- 
tiful scenery from Reigate Hill. 


ATTENDANCE AT THE MEETING 


During the speeches after the lunch- 
eon Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, Ill., joined 
the guests and remained until the party 
started on the trip to Knole Park, being 
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unable to join in this pleasure on account 
of a previous engagement. ; 

The delegates present at the meeting 
were: Frank T. Collins, Stannard, Col- 
lins & Co., London, J. H. Pillman, Pill- 
man & Phillips, London, A. G. Buttifant, 
London, F. W. Peach, Mardorf, Peach 
& Co., London, W. A. Kennedy, Lyndsell 
& Kennedy, London, W. T. Odam, Quak- 
er Oats, Ltd., London, Gordon L. Farqu- 
har, Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, W. Clarke 
Reid, McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Andrew Taylor, Russell & Baird, Ltd., 
Glasgow, G. A. Sinnock, F. W. Sinnock 
& Co., Bristol, A. J. Farmer, Pillman & 
Phillips, Bristol, W. M. Philip, Watson & 
Philip, Dundee, A. R. Preston, R. Hunter 
Craig & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, G. Byrne, 
Jr., and J. Mahoney, Jr., Byrne, Mahoney 
* Co., Dublin. 

Those who attended the luncheon, in 
iddition to the delegates, were: F. W. 
Brown, F. W. Brown & Co., Ltd., Robert 
Craig, R. Hunter Craig & Co., Ltd., D. 
Clements, Ross T. Smyth & Co., Ltd., P. 
Drakeford, Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., 
Cc. M. Hamm, J. M. & C. M. Hamm, B. 
‘{aslam, Haslam & Son, Ltd., R. C. Hen- 
derson, Barton, Henderson & Co., T. H. 
Medill, T. S. Medill & Sons, Ltd., W. M. 
Read, W. M. Read & Co., M. Stannard, 
Stannard, Collins & Co., M. A. Toomey, 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co. E. P. 
Woods, Collen Bros. & Woods, Andrew 
Law, Crawford & Law, James Ness, sec- 
retary Glasgow Flour Trade Association, 
George Gillespie, Gillespie Bros. & Co., 
Sydney, Australia, L. Kimpton, W. S. 
Kimpton & Sons, Melbourne, Australia, 
R. V. Biddulph, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, Canada, C. F. G. Raikes, 
The Northwestern Miller, R. Savory, the 
Modern Miller, and last, but by no means 
least, J. C. Pillman and Louis B. Phillips, 
who unfortunately must be spoken of as 
late of the firm of Pillman & Phillips, al- 
though it is hoped that they will be 
spared for many years in order to give 
the trade the benefit of their wide ex- 


perience. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH 
THE ORIENT EXPANDS 


Mesourne, Victoria, May 27.—In the 
light of the pessimistic utterances which 
have been heard from time to time, par- 
ticularly from those who claim to be 
most deeply interested, it is instructive 
to learn from the minister for trade and 
customs that the trade of the common- 
wealth with eastern countries is increas- 
ing. 

The minister has pointed out that, 
whereas Australia’s trade with China, 
the Dutch East Indies, Hongkong, India, 
Japan and the Philippines in 1918-19 
amounted to only £14,111,385, it aggre- 
gated £18,327,410 last year, while for 
the first nine months of the present 
financial year the total was £13,402,925. 

Taking into account the handicap of 
adverse exchange rates, that expansion 
is regarded as exceedingly gratifying. 





. the figures quoted, and the optimistic 


tone of the minister for trade and cus- 
toms, are accepted by many as evidence 
that the government will not give effect 
to the proposal to conduct a publicity 
campaign in the East for products of 
the commonwealth. 

Cuartzes J. Matruews. 





FUTURE OF AUSTRALIAN 
EXPORT TRADE UNCERTAIN 


MELBouRNE, Vicror1a, May 27.—Aus- 
tralian millers continue to watch the 
movement of the wheat market, and the 
resultant influence upon flour importers 
in over-sea countries. The position in 
Egypt appears to be that, while stocks 
have been large, the absorption of hold- 
ings has been heavy, and some importers 
have found it necessary to make fresh 
purchases. Although this business, rela- 
tively, has been unimportant, it has been 
welcome. Generally speaking, mills in 
the exporting states continue to operate 
on a restricted scale. 

That they have been able to do busi- 
ness and at the same time pay higher 
prices for grain than those offered by 
shippers of wheat can be attributed to 
the fact that parcel freight is available 
at low rates. The official quotation is 
30s ton. 

The sharp decline in freights has been 
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due to the unsettled state of the wool 
market, which has led to the postpone- 
ment of sales. Shipowners made their 
arrangements on the program outlined 
originally, and the suspension of the auc- 
tions has meant that steamers which 
have been brought to Australia to carry 
wool have found none awaiting them. 
Consequently, the owners are offering the 
space available at rates which, they de- 
clare, involve them in financial loss. 
The fact that a large portion of the 
surplus wheat of the commonwealth has 


Proposals for settlement were put for- 
ward by government arbitrators, and 
after a prolonged discussion by the trade 
unions and representatives of the em- 
ployers, they were eventually accepted. 
The news of the settlement was received 
with great relief by the public. 





RIGHT TO CANCEL CONTRACT 
A contract to buy flour is not subject 
to cancellation by the buyer because a 
shipment of the same brand, made under 
a separate contract between the same 





London Church Scene of Ancient Ceremony 


N THE vicinity of the Mark Lane Corn Exchange a very dignified procession 
| on June 8, Trinity Monday, led by the Duke of Connaught, the uncle of the 
King, and the Bishop of Norwich, proceeded from Trinity House, on Tower 
Hill, to the old fourteenth century church of St. Olave, Hart Street, Mark Lane, 
where the annual service of the Trinity Brethren was held. The Trinity Breth- 
ren are virtually an association for piloting ships, founded by a certain Sir 


s 


> 





‘ 


St. Olave’s Church, Mark Lane, London 


Thomas Spert at Deptford, on the Thames, in 1512. Since 1824 it has been 
intrusted with the exclusive right of regulating and managing the lighthouses 
and buoys of the shores and rivers of England, and also has the power of ap- 


pointing and licensing pilots. 


A special general court is held annually on the 


Monday following Trinity Sunday, and a member of the royal family always 


serves as master. 


The Duke of Connaught has held the office since 1910, when 


it was vacated by King George on his accession to the throne. 





already been exported raises the question 
of how far millers in the future may be 
able to participate in the over-sea trade, 
should demands be renewed freely. Lead- 


‘ ing millers, it is understood, are pre- 


pared for a contingency of the kind, but 
will the smaller mills be in a position to 
meet the trade on a profitable basis? 
In some instances the latter have been 
closed for the remainder of the year, as 
the cost of running the plants allows of 
no margin of profit under existing con- 
ditions. 
Cuaries J. Matruews. 





DANISH STRIKE ENDED 
CorpenHAGEN, Denmark, June 6.— 
Denmark has been in the throes of a 
very serious industrial strike for several 
weeks. Matters were recently brought 
to a head when the seamen joined the 
strikers, and vessels were unable to sail. 


parties, had proved to be unfit for use, 
particularly where earlier shipments had 
been satisfactory. This very important 
legal point was decided by the Kansas 
supreme court in the case of Rock vs. 
Gaede (207 Pac. 323), where the court 
said: 

“A buyer who has contracted for flour 
cannot be required to accept an article 
that will not make bread. Kaull vs. 
Blacker, 107 Kansas, 578, 193 Pac. 182. 
But it does not follow that one who has 
contracted with the manufacturer for 
flour of a designated brand may, without 
liability, refuse to accept it because a 
shipment of the same brand, purchased 
under a separate contract, proves unfit 
for that purpose, where former shipments 
have been satisfactory. The breach of 
one contract does not justify the ag- 
grieved party in refusing to perform an- 
other.” . L. H. Sraezer. 
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GERMAN DUTIES LIKELY 
TO BE EFFECTIVE SEPT. 1 


Hameaure, Germany, June 6.—It is ru- 
mored that the tariff bill will be passed 
before the beginning of the summer vaca- 
tion of the Reichstag in the first half of 
July. The question has already been dis- 
cussed before the Reichswirtschaftsrat 
and the Reichsrat, and at the end of this 
month will come before the Reichstag. 
In the event of the Reichstag passing the 
bill the new duties would probably go in- 
to operation Sept. 1. 

Trade in flour here last week was slow 
on account of the Whitsuntide holidays, 
but the last days of the week showed a 
little improvement. Reports about the 
trend of trade from the different parts 
of Germany are not uniform. Generally 
speaking, demand can be said to be fair, 
but Hamburg flour importers are not sat- 
isfied. Prompt shipment and June ship- 
ment from Atlantic ports are preferred, 
buyers being disinclined to make pur- 
chases far ahead, in view of the duty 
question. 

Another reason for buyers refraining 
from long-time sales is the favorable crop 
prospects in Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. Lower prices are looked for, and 
flour from home grown wheat and rye is 
expected to come to the market at cheap 
prices and good quality. ‘It should be 
mentioned that English flour, milled from 
Manitoba wheat, has made great progress 
in the German markets. 

Trading in American flour to Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland has been of small 
proportions, but it must be remembered 
that many lots handled through Danzig 
find their way to Poland, and purchases 
by Danzig dealers have been fair. 

Today’s quotations are as follows, per 
100 kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: Manitoba pat- 
ents $9.70@9.85, Kansas patents $10.10 
@10.20, straights $9.50@9.75, according 
to quality; semolinas $10.20@10.50, first 
clears $8.50@8.80. Some secondhand of- 
fers may be had at less money, but these 
do not seriously influence the market. 


GERMAN MILLERS REQUEST 
IMMEDIATE LEVY OF DUTY 


HambureG, Germany, June 6.—The As- 
sociation of German Millers has made a 
representation to the Reichsfinanzminis- 
terium, in which it draws attention to 
the fact that the foreign flour trade is 
obviously attempting to import flour 
from abroad before the introduction of 
the prospective duties, and urges quick 
action in respect to the imposition of the 
flour duty in order to prevent its being 
deprived of an essential part of its ef- 
fectiveness. 





Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
Aug. 1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, by ports of 
exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 


iT 0" 

From— U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, NM. #...... Gaee: tesa 380,261 
i Mi Mises “eveee ws.000 19,805 
Other Nova Scotia 

Dy teteeeeeee waeue aves 18 
St. John, N. B..... 396,797 ..... 470,259 
Other New Bruns- 

co ee ee Serr re es 
Montreal, Que. ...1,003,656 ..... 1,150,717 
Quebec, Que. ...... 8 ares 32,640 
ee ee 101,275 
Abercorn, Que. 12,489 2 88,772 
St. John’s, Que. ... 12,205 401 97,371 
Coaticook, Que. ... 226,633 ..... 361,108 
ene, ee +s stas &  saeewn 
Sherbrooke, Que. .. aoe 29,349 
Athelstan, Que. ... 1,357 489 158,237 
Sutton, Que. ...... 4,558 27 7,759 
Prescott, Ont. .... 12,855 428 19,319 


Niagara Falls, Ont. 321,863 
Bridgeburg, Ont. .. 


eo A ee ee ee > 

Fort William, Ont. VAGUE cvsce 16,061 
Fort Francis, Ont..  ..... 522 1,020 
i... i | \i S- “¢eleess 
Emerson, Man. ...  ..... . aera 
North Portal, Sask. ..... ) Maree re 
i ie” Pee eee 1 
Primes Mapert, BC. .ccse coves 1 
WENN GA Micases§ Reece wee pas 
Vancouver, B. C... 55,592 1,065 302,494 





TOteia ..ccccces 2,316,194 16,836 6,425,324 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
o—— Week ending July 1, 1924, to 
June 20 June 13 June 20, 1925 

ave :!% eens 275,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 

Week ending 
June 13 
100,000 











July 1, 1924, to 
June 20, 1925 
5,924,000 


- 
June 20 
6,000 
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A NEW OPTIMISM 

Elbert H. Gary, in a recent address 
at the annual meeting of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, of which he is 
president, laid stress upon the psycho- 
logical effect of the way in which facts 
are viewed and stated. “There is a right 
way and a wrong way,” he said, “of 
stating a fact for consideration by those 
who are well advised. It is just as prop- 
er to say ‘We consider business is good, it 
is up to 75 per cent of producing ca- 
pacity,’ as to say ‘We consider business is 
bad, it is down to 75 per cent of pro- 
ducing capacity.’ Whichever expression 
is used, the result is the same—6 or 7 
per cent profit. The net result of busi- 
ness will not be different, but the psycho- 
logical effect’on those who hear may be 
quite different.” 

Millers have been inclined to complain 
unless their mills were running full time, 
and to say that business was “rotten,” 
or words to the same effect. This is un- 
reasonable, and there is no sense in it. 
Full-time operation for all the milling 
capacity of the country, or for any part 
of it except for seasonal periods, is im- 
possible. Furthermore, profit, and not 
rate of operation, is the only thing which 
determines success in this business or 
any other. Fortunately, there has been 
a tendency of late toward Judge Gary’s 
point of view, and millers have come to 
recognize that they should not be de- 
pressed by a reduced rate of operation 
in their industry. Quite the contrary, 
this is a healthy sign, and its possibilities 
of health are such that this point of view 
should be accepted. 

The active mills of the country, which 
produce the great bulk of the flour, av- 
erage to run hardly better than 50 per 
cent of capacity. Therefore that rate of 
operation, not full time, should be con- 
sidered as the basis and standard for 
comparisons and for figuring costs, and 
not the rate of operation in exceptional 
periods. One is a true standard, in line 
with experience, and the other a false 
one leading to self-deception and loss. 
One of the most hopeful things about the 
industry at present is its disposition to 
substitute profitableness of operation for 
rate of operation in its thinking and 
~ judgment. Now, at the beginning of a 
new crop, is the time to make this substi- 
tution effective. 


TOLEDO 

A novel situation prevails in soft wheat 
milling in this section at the present 
time; one is tempted to say that it is 
almost unheard of, at least in recent 
years. That mills should be restricted 
in the sale of flour from want of wheat, 
and inability to get it, is something new, 
yet that is actually what is going on. 
There are a number of millers who could 
sell more flour if they had the wheat, 
and some small mills are closed down for 
want of it. Prices for soft wheat flour 
quoted by some of the larger mills are 
nominal because their wheat stocks have 
been ground out. 

This does not mean that there is a 
famine in wheat—there will be enough 
to last until the new crop,—but it does 
mean that the millers who have the wheat 
are getting the business and, naturally, 
their getting it is helped by the with- 
drawal of some of their competitors. 
Naturally, too, their reports on sales 
made are more favorable than in the 
case of others. 

Nor does this mean that there is no old 
wheat left on the farms, for some is 
coming out all the time. One Toledo 
miller bought 20,000 or 25,000 bus last 
week, and, under the circumstances, that 
was doing rather well. He could sell 
more flour if he had more wheat, but 
doesn’t regret having his stocks liquidat- 
ed. No miller wants to carry over old 





and higher-priced wheat into the new 
crop; he wants just enough to take care 
of his regular trade at the end of the 
crop year. 

Old Crop Stocks.—It looks as if a 
thoroughly liquidated condition would 
prevail in both old crop wheat and flour 
by the time the new crop is available 
for grinding. That is a very favorable 
condition to start out with, if it doesn’t 
lead to a stampede for flour, and put up 
the price of wheat and flour too quickly. 
Even small and conservative buying from 
all sources would constitute a considgr- 
able aggregate if it came all at once. 
This might be followed by an unfortu- 
nate decline in prices, which it would 
be well to avoid if possible. 

Buying Activity—Buyers seem to be 
more in the mood to buy flour, indeed to 
contract for supplies for some distance 
ahead, than millers to sell. In fact, that 
course of «ction looks like a better spec- 
ulation for them than for the millers. A 
number of bakers are sounding out the 
mills on forward bookings, and seem dis- 
posed to take the initiative in this kind 
of business. They are in a receptive 
frame of mind, and are inviting offers. 
It is suspected that some of the cracker 
manufacturers have been caught short on 
their soft wheat flour supplies, have ex- 
perienced difficulty in replenishing them, 
and are using blended flours. Their prod- 
uct would seem to indicate as much. 

Just how this thing is going to work 
out it is hard to say. There is more or 
less talk of long bookings, even for a 
year, but it is the general impression 
that millers have held themselves in check 
remarkably well, and that the amount of 
flour booked for long deferred delivery 
is unusually small. However, this is the 
sort of thing which sometimes takes place 
and is not generally known until months 
later. 

New Crop Wheat.—The first car of 
new wheat was bought at Toledo by a 
miller last week for July shipment. The 
price paid was on the basis of 2c under 
Chicago July, whieh is what the millers 
dre bidding for shipment, Toledo rate 
points. Bids are now being mailed daily, 
but there have been few acceptances. As 
yet there are no harvesting returns either 
as to yield or quality. It can hardly be 
expected that the wheat will run equal 
to last year, when it was very superior, 
testing 61@62 Ibs and of the finest mill- 
ing quality. 

Flour Demand.—Indications point to 
an active demand for flour with the mov- 
ing of the crop. So many buyers missed 
getting in early last year at the right 
time, before the advance, and made such 
a losing fight against the advance all the 
way up that, as a result of that experi- 
ence, they may be more disposed to buy 
ahead this year and anticipate their 
wants at least in part, particularly in 
view of the short crop. 

So far as soft wheat is concerned, the 
shrinkage in the crop is such as to bring 
about a close adjustment between sup- 
ply and actual domestic consumptive re- 
quirements. Every bushel will be need- 
ed, and there seems no good reason to 
justify cutting the price of flour. If 
cash wheat goes to a discount under the 
futures, so there is afforded a carrying 
charge, the accumulation of it when it 
moves might prove wise, to make sure of 
having a stock.. The duty on imported 
wheat is 42c bu, which means that domes- 
tic prices would have to reach that. dis- 
tance above world levels before wheat 
could be imported. 

It is a pretty situation, and seems to 
favor the miller. There is many a slip 
betwixt the cup and the lip, and nobody 
can tell in. advance just how these in- 
equalities: will work out. For instance, 
what happens in the Northwest is likely 
to be a big factor, and will have an. in- 





direct influence on soft wheat milling. 
At the moment, it seems that it will be 
the miller’s own fault if he doesn’t make 
money on the coming crop. 

Flour Output.—Output at Toledo last 
week was reduced by one of the mills 
being closed down for repairs. Another 
is running full time, and its output for 
the year ending with June will be just 
under 1,000,000 bbls. This is undoubt- 
edly the largest output ever reached by 
any mill in this section. This mill has 
the advantage of manufacturing both 
soft and hard wheat flours. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent flour was quoted 
June 26 at $8.45@8.50 bbl, local springs 
$8.25@8.50, local hard winters $7.90, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. No quotations have 
been made as yet on new crop flours. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.74 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
June 26, for five-day shipment, and 
$1.4912, equivalent to 2c under Chicago 
July, for new or old No. 2 red, for 
July shipment, Toledo rate’ points. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

,. oe. MR ELEPECEL TT 26,900 56 
po... Ae... SPREE rrr Ss 32,400 72 
WOOF GD cc ccavecesessves 31,900 69 
DWE PORTE BHO 26 ccscccese 16,500 34 
Three years ago .......... 23,500 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbis bbis tivity 

June 21-27 .... 21 148,800 71,384 48 
Previous week. 18 111,060 57,777 52 
Year ago ..... 26 155,010 93,009 60 
Two years ago. 19 119,760 46,377 39 
Three years ago 17 108,000 48,149 44 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 27, with comparisons: 


-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925 1924 1925 1924 


Wheat, bus.. 25,000 86,800 34,295 20,000 

Corn, bus.... 58,750 36,250 14,285 16,085 

Oats, bus.... 30,750 71,750 116,300 11,600 
NOTES 


The National Hay Association will 
meet at the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 28-30. 

The Warsaw (Ohio) Milling Co., 
Frank Beck, proprietor, is closed down 
for want of wheat. t 

The Michigan Hay & Grain Associa- 
tion will hold a convention at the Tuller 
Hotel, Detroit, July 27. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, has returned from a short 
business trip to the South. 

P. G. Plank, formerly operating a mill 
at Jeromesville, Ohio, is now connected 
with the Wooster (Ohio) Milling Co. 

Marvin P. Evans, broker, Louisville, 
Ky., has taken the account of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

H. T. Evans, son of C. H. Evans, 
Galion, Ohio, has leased the mill at Ken- 
ton, Ohio, and will put it in operation. 

The Chillicothe (Ohio) Baking Co. is 
installing high-speed machinery, and has 
become affiliated with the W. E. Long 
Co., Chicago. 

R. D. Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield, Ohio, who has been confined 
to the house for the past three weeks, is 
able to be out. ‘ 

The Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co. is 
reported to have sold its plant and busi- 
ness to W. E. Long and Harry Freer, 
possession to be taken Sept. 1. 

Harry C. Platt, flour buyer for Mc- 
Gowan Bros., Steubenville, Ohio, attend- 
ed the convention of the National Credit 
Men’s Association at Washington, D. C. 

The Ohio Bakers’ Association will hold 
its midsummer meeting at the Breakers 
Hotel, Cedar Point, July 6-8. Cedar 
Point is reached by steamer from San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Information has been received that the 
following Ohio mills have recently been 
dismantled: the Franklin mill, formerly 
operated by the Williams Milling Co., 
Columbus, the Hardesty mill, Columbus, 
Snyder Milling Co., Chillicothe, and the 
Dixie Mills, Circleville, formerly oper- 
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ated as the Circleville Milling Co. by 
Fred O. Shane. 


Le Roy Flowers, Flowers Baking (Co., 
Washington, Ohio, died suddenly las! 
week after an operation for appendicitis 
The business will be continued by his son 
and two brothers. 


Isadore Sheinbart, Sheinbart Flour 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio, distribut«; 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., Ka: 
sas City, has returned from West Bade, 
Ind., where he went for his health. 


The Royce-Coon Grain & Seed Co. hi: 
been incorporated at Columbus, Ohio, f: 
$100,000, to take over 10 grain elevato;s 
in Wood and other near-by counties. T)}\. 
identity of the men interested has 1.) 
been disclosed. 


In order to facilitate the securing «f 
members for the Ohio Millers’ State A .- 
sociation, the state has been divided inio 
13 districts and a chairman will be a»- 
pointed in charge of each. The numb:r 
of mills listed in the entire 13 distric's 
is 487. 


Wade Holland, president Continent | 
Baking Corporation, New York, and fo 
merly president and manager Holla:. | 
Bread Co., operating plants at Toled., 
where he was a resident, and at Colum - 
bus, Youngstown and Dayton, was 
Toledo several days last week. 


Robert McGowan, McGowan Bro: . 
wholesale grocers, Steubenville, Ohio, a 
tended the commencement exercises « 
Amherst (Mass.) College, of which he 
a graduate. He was accompanied } 
Mrs. McGowan, who attended Smith Co 
lege, and they are now on a vacation 4 
Duxbury, Mass. The firm are distribu 
tors for the Midland Flour Milling Co 
Kansas City. 


The Lion Store, a large departmen 
store at Toledo, Ohio, has been handin 
out coupons good for 25c to apply on th 
purchase of a 5-lb package of Velv: 
pastry flour, which sells at 43c retai 
the customer paying 18¢ cash. The flou 
is made by the Commercial Milling Co 
Detroit, Mich., and it is presumed tha 
this method has been adopted to intro 
duce it to new trade. 


Among millers who are away on vaci 
tions are W. M. Coup, manager North 
western Elevator & Mill Ca, Mount Ver 
non, Ohio, who is at Deer Park, Md 
with his family; Mark N. Mennel, Men 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, at Middl: 
Bass, Ohio, with his family; and Harolk 
Anderson, National Milling Co., Toledo 
Ohio, at Devil’s Lake, Mich. Mr. An 
derson expects to return early next week 


NASHVILLE 


But little change is noted in condi 
tions in southeastern flour markets. Buy- 
ers have been forced to replenish dwin- 
dling stocks to tide them over until the 
new crop movement begins, which has 
resulted in spurts in buying, the new 
sales having totaled about 40 per cent of 
the capacity of mills. Outstanding con- 
tracts are being cleaned up in a most sat- 
isfactory manner. 

No disposition was reported to buy or 
sell new crop flour last week, both job- 
bers and mills being content to await 
more definite developments in the wheat 
market. Stocks are generally conceded 
to be low, and conservative buying is 
forecast until wheat prices get on an 
established basis. 

Harvesting of the new crop of wheat 
was practically completed last week, and 
was in progress in Kentucky. Some of 
it was ready to be threshed last week, 
but this was interrupted by rains. If 
weather conditions continue favorable, 
threshing should commence this week, 
and the movement of new grain to mar- 
ket in good volume is looked for after 
the first week in July. Cash wheat con- 
tinued strong last week, No. 2 red with 
bill selling at $2@2.05 bu at Nashville, 
June 27. 

Flour prices have moved in a narrow 
range. Mills have high-priced wheat, 
and have been slow to follow fluctua- 
tions in grain. Late last week, sales de- 
clined, and a good many mills were clos- 
ing down to be overhauled for new crop 
business. Quotations, June 27: short soft 
winter wheat patent, in 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10.25@10.50; 
standard patents, $9.25@9.50; straight 
patents, $8.50@9; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers have been having a sea- 
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sonable demand for Minnesota and west- 
ern flours. Bakers are reported to have 
fair stocks, but the strong tone of the 
market has probably prevented buying 
liberal supplies of old flour. Quota- 
tions, June 27: spring wheat first patent, 
in 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
39.25@9.75; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $8.75@9.25; standard grades, 30 
@50c lower. 

Che cash wheat situation was strong 
last week, red wheat commanding con- 
siderable premium, with movement scat- 
tered and light. No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted, June 27, at $2.05@2.08 bu at 
Nashville. Millers predict that new local 
wheat will sell at $1.60@1.70. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

e 14-20 ...46- 149,220 81,211 54.4 
vious week .. 129,720 58,430 45 

F ABO weccese 188,220 95,176 50.5 

years ago... 197,820 80,752 40.8 


e years ago.. 167,130 55,752 33.3 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 27 June 20 


Flour, DbIS .ecccccccees 27,600 27,000 

Wheat, BBM .cccsseences 26,000 21,000 

Corn, DUB ccccessevesese 123,000 157,000 

Oata, DUB os cvcreseceese 209,000 199,000 
NOTES 


fotal receipts of grain at Nashville 
last week were 113 cars. 

Roy Hill, farmer and miller, Lynn- 
ville, Tenn., claims to have made a record 
last week, when he cut, threshed and 
milled wheat, and made bread for sup- 
per from the new flour, all in one day. 

Joun Lerper. 


EVANSVILLE 

The flour market last week was list- 
less, in face of the new crop and the 
usual readjustment of wheat prices. Old 
wheat still sold at $1.80 bu at mills, and 
flour prices were based on that quota- 
tion. 

Heavy rains early last week delayed 
threshing, but clear weather with high 
temperatures has dried out the shocks 
sufficiently for the machines. Flour quo- 
tations on June 27, based Evansville, in 
98-lb cottons, carload lots, per bbl: best 
patent, $9.70@10; first patent, $9.30; 
straights, $8.30@9; Kansas, $9@9.25; 
spring, $9.50. Clears, in jutes, first $7@8, 
second $5.75@6. 

NOTES 


New wheat will come on the market at 
$1.73 bu at mills and $1.50 at stations. 


The Phoenix Flour Mill has been added 
to the Igleheart Bros.’ mills as a receiv- 
ing station for pooled wheat, which it is 
expected will be moving by July 1. 

W. W. Ross. 


PITTSBURGH 

A fair volume of flour sales for 
prompt shipment was reported last 
week. There appeared to be more activ- 
ity in the market than for some time, 
manifested especially by bakers. While 
some interest has been shown in new 
crop flour, millers have not been free in 
making offers. It is believed new crop 
prices will be about the same as, if not 
higher than, those of today. 

Spring clears were in good demand, 
prices holding rather firm. Demand for 
soft winter has improved, and prices 
were slightly higher. Semolina was quot- 
ed on June 27 at 4%c lb, Pittsburgh. 
Macaroni manufacturers bought only for 
their day-to-day needs, but are anticipat- 
ing a brisk trade in the fall. 

Flour quotations, June 27: spring 
wheat short patent $8.50@9, standard 
patent $7.90@8.40; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent $7.75 
@8.25, clears $7.75@8.25,—in cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter $7.75@8, bulk; 
yas white rye $6@6.25, pure medium 

-50@5.75, pure dark $4.50@4.75, in cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 
William C. Griffith recently sold his 
flour mill at Woodville, Pa., to the Erier 
Food Mfg. Co. 


John Haller, proprietor Eagle Bakery, 
Altoona, Pa. will sail from New York, 
July 7, on the Columbus, for Germany. 

The first meeting of the creditors of 
the Oswego Baking Co., Braddock, Pa., 
bankrupt, will be held at the office of W. 
B. Adair, referee in bankruptcy, St. 





Nichols Building, Pittsburgh, July 7 at 
10 a.m. 

The flour and feed storehouse of the 
Farmers’ Supply Co., Milan, was burned 
recently, entailing a loss of $7,500. The 
fire was caused by the short circuiting 
of a high tension 3,300-volt power line, 
when a crow struck two wires at the 
same time with its wings. 


Jesse C. Stewart, Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
recently returned from Kansas City, 
where. he attended a sales organization 
meeting of the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration. A. C. Sturtevant, Clarksburg, 
W. Va., the Stewart company’s West 
Virginia representative, accompanied 
Mr. Stewart. 


Frank Gurgiolo and Vincent Espoti, 
trading as the G. & E. Grocery Co. of 
Allegheny County, dealers in groceries 
and flour, have made application to the 
United States courts at Pittsburgh for 
a discharge from bankruptcy. A _ hear- 
ing on the applications will be held July 
23 at 10 a.m. 

C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market is unsettled, with 
buyers and sellers of different opinions 
as regards values. Flour on spot and 
for immediate shipment is still holding 
up fairly well in price, and as figures for 
new wheat flour, for August shipment, 
are so much lower, it is natural that buy- 
ers are taking on only what they are 
obliged to have for July delivery. Au- 
gust deliveries of new wheat flour ranged 
around $7.60@8 last week for top pat- 
ents. The outlook for late summer and 
fall business is more promising, while 
better crops are predicted. 

Quotations, June 27: Kansas fancy 
family patents $9@9.50, bakers grades 
$8.90@9.25; top winter wheat patents, 
$9@9.25; spring wheat patents, $8.75@ 
9.60. 

. . 

W. R. Meech, manager Lyon & Green- 
leaf Co.’s branch here and prominent 
flour broker, has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Norfolk-Tidewater Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He returned re- 
cently from a visit to his company’s mill, 
at Ligonier, Ind. 

Josern A. Lestie. 
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CHINESE HELL FOR GRAIN 
SPECULATORS 

Herbert A. Giles, in an appendix to 
“Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio,” 
gives a translation of a_ well-known 
Tavist work describing the Ten Courts 
of Purgatory. The Sixth Court should 
serve as a warning to certain rain spec- 
ulators as, according to this treatise, it 
is reserved for those who show disre- 
spect for paper that contains writing, 
who use dirty stoves in preparing their 
sacrifical meats, and who buy up grain 
and hold it until the price is exorbitantly 
high. Their punishment consists of be- 
ing inclosed in a bed of thorns and 
nipped by locusts or bitten by rats, and 
licked by flames. 


$44 


TAKING ALL THE JOY OUT OF HARVEST 

Our conception of the harvest has been 
formed for us by a great body of roman- 
tic fiction. We think of the neighbors 
combining their efforts, and as they pass 
from farm to farm, it is with a sort of 
triumph. The women work like slaves in 
the kitchen. Chickens are slaughtered by 
the hundreds. Five times a day the 
tables groan under potatoes baked, boiled, 
fried and mashed. Steak, ham, chicken. 
Eggs in every conceivable form. Cords 
of corn on the cob. Tomatoes, beans, 
beets, peas, cucumbers. Pie, cake, jam, 
jellies. And presiding over this the sweet, 
flushed faces of the country girls, passing 
choice bits to their favorites in the long 
row of jovial, guffawing, healthy, sweaty, 
country lads and men. 

An American idyll. And like most 
idylls, not unreservedly true. In that 
great golden strip from Texas to the Ca- 
nadian border the wheat billows in vast, 
illimitable stretches. When the fields 
ripen, they must be garnered at once. 
What a task, the reaping of those plains! 
It is the work of an army, and for this 








the foot of a bluff, near the vil- 

lage of Buena Vista, Monroe Coun- 
ty, Indiana, still stands the old Carter 
mill, built in 1842. This wonderfully use- 
ful invention of that day was erected by 
William Carter, who entered the land up- 
on which it stands, the patent deeds to it 
being signed by President Jackson. The 
patrons of this mill came 
many miles to have their 
grain converted into meal 
or flour, because of the 
delicious bread it made. 

The mill originally had 
a carding machine in con- 
nection with it, both driv- 
en by water power. A 
tank 24 ft square and 8 
ft deep was used to store 
up water for any dry 
emergency. It was said 
that when this mill was in 
the zenith of its glory an 
extra hand was needed to 
cut bag strings, the mill- 
er being too busy to at- 
tend to this essential 
work. 

The mill was built of 
large logs hewn on two 
sides and notched at the 
four corners so as to 
make the building steady. 
There was no veneering, 
paint or varnish used in 
its construction, for the 
people in those days 
were willing that their 
work might be seen by 
all. 

The mechanical parts 
were built of hickory, 
cogs and all, and the ex- 
pense of running them 
was said to be about one 
gallon of old-fashioned 
soft soap per year, which 


O* THE banks of Indian Creek, at 





was used to grease the journals of the 
large waterwheel. 

There was a platform on one side 
where the farmers left their sacks of 
grain unti) it could be ground, and near 
it was the old puncheon bench, very much 
whittled along the end, upon which the 
patrons sat and swapped stories until 
their turn came. 


The Carter Mill 





an army is provided—the saddest, most 
unkempt army that ever went forth to 
conquer riches for mankind. Each spring 
there is an exodus from the cities all 
over the country—from the gutters, the 
cheap lodging houses, the saloons, the 
curbs, the shadowy doorsteps, the bread- 
lines, the charity establishments, the 
filthy lobbies of bad hotels. These 
slouching figures, these tattered crea- 
tures, are herded to the harvest fields. Be- 
ginning in the spring as far south as 
Texas, they travel in hordes slowly north 
through Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, to 
Montana and the Dakotas as the wheat 
ripens. They are re-enforced as they go 
along by the ne’er-do-wells from the small 
towns, young men who slide along 
through life by hunting a little, trapping 
a little, cutting ice a little, sawing wood 
a little, hauling a little express during 
the winter, and working in the grain belt 
in the summer. And among them there 
are even a few of the more able-bodied 
college men who are taking advantage of 
the high wages to earn a portion of their 
expenses for the coming year. The fabu- 
lous wages received by these men are no- 
torious. But there is little publicity over 
the hours they have to work, or the kind 
and quantity of food they receive, or the 
type of shelter they have at night. Per- 
haps it is well that many a harvest hand 
has slept huddled wretchedly in a filthy 
alley, for by contrast will not a bed on 
the bare fields under the Kansas stars 
seem clean and secure?—From “Prairie 
Fires,” a novel by Lorna Doone Beers, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
a 

PERHAPS YOU DIDN’T KNOW 

There is more rice eaten than any other 
grain in the world, wheat occupying the 
second position. 

“Flour” and “flower” are closely relat- 
ed, since “flour” is derived from the 
French “fleur de farine,’ which means 
flower of the meal or, more loosely trans- 
lated, the best of the grain when ground. 

“Hello” is derived from the French “au 
loup” (to the wolf) used by the early 
French settlers in this country and in 
Canada when they wished to call their 
comrades to assist them in repelling at- 
tacks that were being made on their 
stock by wolves. 

% 


THE SPIDER KNEW 

A subscriber to the Mississippi Week- 
ly, edited by Mark Twain, found a spider 
in his newspaper one day and wrote to 
inquire whether it was a sign of good or 
bad luck. With an eye to business, Twain 
replied: “Finding a spider in your paper 
was neither good nor bad luck for you. 
The spider was merely looking over your 
paper to see which merchant is not adver- 
tising, so that he can go to that store, 
spin his web across the door, and live a 
life of undisturbed peace ever after- 
ward.” 


$44 

Dr. A. F. Blakeslee is in Buenos Aires 
studying bread sold. He hopes also to 
solve the riddle of sex and find out why 
wayward girls leave home, according to 
recent news dispatches. After his find- 
ings are published, we hope he’ll get out 
a companion volume called “Moldy 
Bread, or Why Hungry Husbands Leave 
Home.”—The Percolator, in Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 





ATLANTA 
The flour trade is almost at a standstill, 
with the exception of small fill-in busi- 
ness. Stocks of soft wheat flour are low, 
and the trade is only buying for-imme- 
diate needs. Offerings of old crop flours 
are light, due to the small supply on 
hand, and new crop was quoted last week 
at about $1 lower, for 30@60-day deliv- 
ery. 
Quotations, June 27: standard soft 
patents, in 98-lb cottons, $9@9.25; hard 

winter patents, $8.50@8.75. 

J. Hore Tioner. 
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THE DECLINE IN CANADIAN EXPORTS 

The record for May, which has just 
been given publicity, shows a serious 
slump in shipments of Canadian flour 
for export. The total was 482,000 bbls, 
the smallest for any month since Septem- 
ber, 1923. The cause of such a serious 
decline was that prices were too high. 
Owing to the premium on Canadian 
wheat, as compared with United States 
values, Canadian mills are unable to 
compete in the world’s markets. Up to 
April the export figures for Canada were 
inflated by bookings of an unusual kind, 
such as those from the government of 
Russia. When there were no further 
shipments of that nature to be made, the 
extent of the falling off in private buy- 
ing became apparent and is shown by the 
May figure. 

When the June total is available it 
will be found correspondingly low, but, 
nevertheless, a more hopeful feeling 
among millers is becoming apparent, and 
when the full effect of new crop condi- 
tions is felt, sales of flour from Canada 
should gain a good deal of the lost 
ground. It is reasonable to expect that 
prices in the United States will average, 
if anything, higher than Canadian in the 
new crop year and if this expectation 
is realized, the Canadian milling industry 
will recover its monthly volume of ex- 
ports. 


TORONTO 


The domestic demand for springs, al- 
though perceptibly better, is by no means 
good. Mills are running on short time 
or are shut down. All eastern Canada 
shares in this condition. Prices last week 
were unchanged from the previous week. 
Quotations, June 27, with comparisons: 


June 27 June 20 
_. MO PPerevEPTTOLIeLerire s $9.60 $9.60 
NED: 8.0 4.0.6. 0:0 6503406086049 9.35 9.35 
EE tcc ecweue ewawe eens 9.10 9.10 
TOMIOTE ce ccccreccaccessnees 8.90 8.90 
NE -GUOONO: Scsesecevecaneus 8.00 8.00 
Low grade (minimum) ..... 6.15 6.15 
POOR HOOP .ccccressvccesuss 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98-lb jutes, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winter 
wheat flour was offered freely at lower 
prices last week. Brokers reduced their 
quotations 40c bbl, compared with the 
previous week. Sales are limited, as 
most buyers are overstocked. Quota- 
tions, June 27: 90 per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, $6 bbl, car lots, 
Montreal basis; Toronto, $5.90. 

Export Trade—The demand from 
over-sea buyers for spring wheat flour is 
lifeless. The slight revival noted a week 
ago did not last. Most of the orders of 
that period were from Germany, and 
were evidently inspired by a desire to 
get the flour into that country before the 
proposed new duties would be imposed. 
Prices to Britain declined 6d during the 
week. Quotations, June 27: standard 
brands of export patents 45s per sack 
of 280 Ibs, in 140-Ib jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, July, August 
and September seaboard, seven-day 
terms. 

Ontario winter wheat mills are over- 
stocked with flour and anxious to sell 
for export. Prices declined 1s 6d last 
week. The quotation on June 27 was 
40s per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, July 
shipment. Sales are confined to odd 
lots. 

WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is still declining. 
The crop prospect is such that holders of 
old wheat are anxious to clear out their 
stocks before harvest. Country millers 


say they have seldom seen this crop in 





better condition than it is in today. 
Quotations, June 27: country mills are 
paying $1.25 bu for milling grades, in 
wagon lots at mill doors; car lots $1.30, 
on track, country shipping points. 

Western spring wheat is in poor de- 
mand for Ontario milling uses, and deal- 
ers say they are doing nothing. Prices 
declined 24c bu last week. Quotations, 
June 27: No. 1 northern wheat, on track, 
Bay ports, $1.73% bu; other grades at 
Winnipeg spreads. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Business in grains and screenings is 
fairly good at steady prices. Quotations, 
June 27: No. 1 western feed oats 574ec 
bu, track, Bay ports; No. 3 Ontario oats 
48@53c, country points; barley, 75@80c; 
rye, 85@90c; standard screenings $22@ 
24.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A fairly general reduction in ocean 
freight rates on flour to United Kingdom 
ports has taken plaace. A few are un- 
changed, but most of them have had a 
decline of 1@2c per.cwt. Shipping com- 
panies report bookings good, especially 
to continental markets. Quotations, 
June 27: London, 16c; Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Avonmouth 18c; Bel- 
fast, Dublin, Hull, Leith, Newcastle 19c; 
Aberdeen, 27c; Dundee, 26c; Copenhag- 
en, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 
80c; Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
19¢c,—July shipment. 


NOTES 


Fire destroyed the Geiger flax mill, 
Exeter, Ont., on June 21. 

Montreal has a bylaw making it com- 
pulsory that bread loaves sold in that 
city shall weigh 12 or 24 oz, or multiples 
of 24. 

N. P. Lambert, Winnipeg, manager in 
western Canada for the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., visited the head office 
wf his company in Toronto last week. 

In Canada, mill operatives’ hours of 
work range from 48 to 60 per week. 
Wages range 45@60c per hour for mill- 
ers and bolters, while packers get 40 
@50c. 

A trade delegation from the British 
West Indies visited Ottawa on June 19 
for the purpose of promoting a new and 
more favorable trading agreement with 
Canada. 

May was one of the poorest months in 
the matter of flour exports that Canada 
has had since before the war. The total 
to all countries was 482,315 bbls, against 
1,057,487 in 1924. So far the crop year 
shipments are about 2,000,000 bbls below 
those of 1923-24. 

The government of Canada will in- 
crease its expenditure on dredging and 
other betterments of the St. Lawrence 
River route for ocean shipping, which it 
is hoped will lead to a reduction in ma- 
rine insurance rates. If it does not have 
that effect the government will probably 
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enter the insurance business for the pur- 
pose of lowering rates. 

Canadian trade commissioners in Ger- 
many seem to think that the ,popularity 
of Canadian flour in that country will 
insure its continued sale, despite the 
proposed prohibitory tariff. Of course, 
it must be expected that the quantity 
imported will be greatly reduced. Re- 
ports have it that considerable opposi- 
tion to the proposed duties has developed 
in Germany. 

The Canada grain act, as amended at 
this session of Parliament, is new 
through all stages of its progress in the 
House of Commons and has gone to the 
Senate. It makes no radical changes in 
the former act, but has been brought into 
harmony with the more recent develop- 
ments in the Canadian grain trade. Its 
most important provision restricts the 
operation of mixing elevators. 


WINNIPEG 


The flour industry of western Canada 
is without feature. Business is extreme- 
ly quiet, and only a hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing is being done. In the export depart- 
ment, conditions are much the same; 
there is some inquiry, but little or no new 
business is being booked. Prices re- 
mained unchanged last week. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted June 27 at $9.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.35, and _ first 
clears at $7.75, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Reports of conditions throughout the 
prairie wheat fields governed the wheat 
market last week. At midweek, prices 
made a strong advance, and the market 
registered a greatly improved demand 
for cash wheat. Canadian millers were 
the chief buyers. The futures were 
somewhat weak, lacking buying for ex- 
port account. June 27 opened with con- 
siderable strength, but this was not 
maintained, owing to further reports of 
excellent crop development throughout 
the Canadian West. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


co Futures—, 
Cash July Oct. 
BUMS BD. cccsvcses $1.63% $1.63% $1.39 
oS eroere 1.67% 1.67 1.42 
eee 1.66% 1.65% 1.40% 
po ere 1.65% 1.64% 1.37% 
MOD, o4-0:40-008 1.65% 1.64% 1.38% 
MU TAD. ce snecce 1.63% 1.62% 1.35% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending June 25 averaged 140 
cars per day, compared with 129 for 
the preceding seven days, and 503 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

There has existed a good demand for 
cash oats of the high grades, and the low 
grades also have received some atten- 
tion. Light offerings, however, have re- 
stricted trading. The call for the lower 
grades of barley has been fairly active, 





On the Waterfront at Montreal 




























but trading consisted of car lots. Some 
business was done in low grade rye for 
export but, generally speaking, this grain 
and flaxseed were dull. Quotations, 
June 27: No. 2 Canadian western outs, 
65c bu; barley, 88%4c; rye, 98%4c; flax- 
seed, $2.25. 
NOTES 


The North Star grain elevator, Saly a- 
dor, Sask., burned June 22. The flan 
started at the top of the building, aid 
it is thought that the fire was caused 
lightning, as a severe storm was ragi 
at the time. 

Five hundred farmers from Caval 
County, North Dakota, this week p: 
a two days’ visit to Winnipeg, being | ¢ 
guests of the province and city duri 
their stay. The program for th r 
entertainment included a visit to tie 
Manitoba Agricultural College and oth r 
points of particular interest. 


George H. Booth, Lake of the Woo..; 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has, wit! 
little more than a week, suffered the lo 
of his baby daughter and of his fathe,, 
the latter’s death occurring in Englan.. 
The sincere sympathy of his ma: 
friends in western Canadian trade ci-- 
cles is going out to him in his double | 
reavement. 


A press dispatch states that, amo: z 
the many clauses of the new Cana: 
grain act to be carried by the committ ¢ 
of the House of Commons, Ottawa, is 
one that provides for the maintenance «f 
the laboratory at Winnipeg for grain r:- 
search work, and to assist the chief in- 
spector and the grain standards board in 
determining the grades and the milling 
value of grain. 
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MONTREAL 

There was a distinct improvement in 
the export trade last week. Well- 
informed authorities attribute this to the 
more favorable prices that have pr 
vailed. The prospects in the milling 
business are considered better than for 
several weeks. 

There continues to be a steady ck 
mand from foreign buyers for broken 
lots of spring wheat flour, and prices 
have not changed. Quotations, June 27 
first patents $9.60 bbl, second patent- 
$9.10, strong bakers $8.90, in jute bags. 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

The winter wheat flour market has 
been unsettled, but with no change in 
prices. Closing prices, June 27, $7.10@ 
7.30 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, ex 
track; smaller quantities, $7.60, ex-store 

* om 

C. H. G. Short, sales manager Domin 
ion Flour Mills, Ltd., is on a motor trip 
to New England. 

A. E. Perks. 


VANCOUVER 

Flour prices remained unchanged las! 
week, and domestic business dull. Mixed 
ear sales are slightly improved, as mos 
of the mills are working on export orders. 
thus increasing their supply of millfeeds 
Considerable flour has been booked fo 
July shipment to the Orient, but the re 
cent disturbances in China have tem 
porarily closed that market. Japan ha 
purchased sufficient to take care of he 
requirements until September, and per 
haps until the new crop is available 
Cables from European markets ar¢ 
hopelessly out of line, and it is doubtful 
if any further flour business can be 
worked on the 1924 crop. 

It is impossible to quote wheat values 
in Vancouver, as buyers or sellers are 
hard to find and, when found, their ideas 
are generally approximately 5c bu apart. 
A few odd lots of No. 2 northern were 
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sold last week at 5c under Winnipeg 
July; lle under July is bid for No. 3 
northern. New crop wheat is offering 
for shipment to Vancouver but, owing to 
the probability of an adjustment in rail 
rates in favor of Vancouver before the 
new crop begins to move, exporters pre- 
fer to postpone contracting. Basis No. 
1 northern wheat, with No. 2 and No. 3 
northern applicable, at Winnipeg spot 
spreads, date of inspection, was of- 
fered on June 25 at 3c over Winnipeg 
October, for October shipment to Van- 
couver. Straight No. 2 northern was 
quoted at le over October, same _ ship- 
ment. 

Wheat screenings are very scarce, and 
sold readily last week at $18@19 ton. 
There is an excellent demand, and indica- 
tions favor higher prices before new crop 

reenings are available. 

Resellers last week offered early July 
nace for United Kingdom and conti- 
nental ports at 25s@27s 6d ton, but were 

nable to find buyers. Charters for Oc- 
ier-November loading were offered at 
@31s 3d, and two or three vessels are 
ported to have been taken at these 
tes. If rail rates to Vancouver are re- 
duced, charter rates and liner parcel 
rites will undoubtedly stiffen, and char- 
iers at 30s are considered good buying. 


NOTES 


W. McG. Rait, manager Pioneer Grain 
Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, has returned to 
Winnipeg after spending a month’s holi- 
lay on the coast with his family. 

S. W. Metcalfe, Metcalfe & Munro, 
grain brokers, Calgary, is visiting Van- 
‘ouver. 

L. P. Dowdall, Vancouver manager of 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., Portland, has 
returned to Vancouver from Portland. 

Donald R. M. McLean, United Grain 
Growers, Ltd., Calgary, Alta., spending 
a holiday on the coast, brings glad tid- 
ings of great crops on the prairies. 

At a meeting of the grain trade it was 
decided to request the railways to con- 
tinue the permit system this season cov- 
ering grain shipments to Vancouver, to 
prevent possible congestion at the outset 
of the movement. 


H. M. Cameron. 





Canada—April Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
April, 1925, as officially reported: 











Wheat, 
To— Flour, bbls bus 
United Kingdom ........ 88,286 4,126,928 
United States .......... 1,012 2,374 
DEP, Sees aeennw ek erases 714 ce eeee 
Newfoundland .......... 2,070 
i, eer ree ree S286 8 8 =—=«_s wtcces 
0 ee eee << ire err 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 9,400 
Other British W. Indies. 3,516 
British South Africa..... 981 
British West Africa..... 539 
See 618 * 
British Honduras ...... LCT 
British Guiana ...... 8 4,077 
rs a 6 6=—t(“(‘( OC HS 
J. J | FAP 500 
CRN Sedn.W6'.ale0:0 886 da 0800 3,928 
PE: Shecisagiadireedie. snedles 
Aer mes 4,055 
EES Wek ceaeaerysen 2 000 
SE Les dau bics CAs o0%s it See ee 
Se 7,806 8 = nasece 
DEE Gbé.deeecavveca¥ess Saabs 00 
CE ae obi aad 5-68 93,793 143,977 
A Sis wens Oe Boe e | rr rere 
. fi Ser a. ° ~eaenee 
Ey “Cha Rie O4b 6 b66'hd 06. a Perr 
MET side eSbsb swede vies s a AS 
Irish Free State ........ 8,317 40,000 
ae a Wee 
EE et 6 es dw aare'e aonb SE 
Netherlands ............ 2,116 99,002 
eer rrr ore a >  Seesee 
| ne 36,848 180,666 
Philippine Islands....... ae: |. aes erre 
... Faas ae ——stést hw 
ES ee ee 2 Sore 
San Domingo ........... era 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. li es 
PO Se Kida Ne oWicde des 1,914 40,035 
EL niet i 650 sine g's0.0.6 w0 rr 
WEED. ne-6 350.00 bw.v ze | ae ree 
WE a2'bsdiw's Fos etxde 710,125 4,952,712 
c 100 Ibs 
Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 
To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... t 6,880 
United States .......... 402,188 5 
CE tea oso sein 5.6 1,469 7 
British Guiana ........ 50 42 
I G's < aie o's ob o's 0 — 60 
re 87 : 
Other Br. West Indies. . 1 19 
Netherlands ........... moe 2,420 
Newfoundland ......... 492 see 
Irish Free State ........ cos 2,380 
MNS. Wid waa duis: 0i0% 5.6 T' 735 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 42 cee 
WE Shr od 6 6 css. .0 >< bate 315 
— . Se 40 eee 
ge a eee as 210 
ME 46-60 Sev een CFs cs 408,383 13,073 
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The “Velvet” Trademark Decision 


HE word “Velvet,” in competing 
T flour brands, was lately held by the 

United States district court for the 
northern district of Ohio, eastern divi- 
sion, to be so used by the Commercial 
Milling Co. and the Fairchild Milling Co. 
as to avoid right of either company to re- 
lief against the other on the ground of 
trademark infringement or unfair compe- 
tition. 

The Commercial company sued to en- 
join the Fairchild company’s use of the 
word on both grounds above stated. The 
defendant counterclaimed, asking an in- 
junction on the ground of unfair compe- 
tition. The court dismissed both parties’ 
claims. 

Judge Westenhaver, who decided the 
case, first took up the question whether 
defendant was guilty of unfair competi- 
tion. “Unfair competition” is used in the 
law to denote imitation of marks, pack- 
ages, etc., in such way as to deceive the 
public to the disadvantage of the first 
user, independently of registered trade- 
mark rights. On this point, the court 
said: 

“The trade of which mutual complaint 
is made relates to flour sold in paper 
sacks of various sizes. The appearance, 
coloring, labeling, and other characteris- 
tics of these respective sacks are so dis- 
tant and different that confusion in trade, 
deception of the casual purchaser, and 
substitution of one for the other, cannot 
be held necessarily to result; and no sub- 
stantial evidence is produced tending to 
show any confusion or deception in fact.” 

It is found that defendant’s use of the 
word “Velvet” was begun in 1910 or 1911, 
and that plaintiff made no protest until 
1919 or 1920. 

“The same conclusion is reached as to 
plaintiff's present dress of its package 
for Velvet flour, of which complaint is 
made by defendant,” the opinion con- 
tinues. “The evidence is in confusion as 
to whether the word ‘Henkel’s’ or ‘pas- 
try’ was the dominating characteristic of 
the earlier packages in which plaintiff 
marketed its Velvet flour, and also 
whether the background was red or green 
when the word ‘Velvet’ was given the 
dominating position. . . . The differences 
in appearance, labeling, and dress are 
so distinctive and the prominence given 
to the word ‘Henkel’ and plaintiffs cor- 
porate name and place of business are so 
dominating that the same controlling ef- 
fect as has been given to the same dif- 
ferences in defendant’s package should 
be given thereto. In defendant’s package 
the word ‘Fairchild’ and the defendant’s 
corporate name and place of business are 
given adequate prominence. In_plain- 
tiff’s package the word ‘Henkel’ and 
plaintiff's corporate name and place of 
business are given equal prominence. 

“In brief, each party appears to have 
performed adequately its full duty to 
distinguish its product from that of its 
competitor, regardless of whichever one 
may have first used the word ‘Velvet’ or 
any specific form or color.” 

On the question of the effect of plain- 
tiff’s registration of a trademark, it ap- 
peared that that occurred in 1920, but 
that plaintiff had not used the word 
“Velvet” alone as a trademark, using the 
name “Henkel’s Velvet Pastry Flour.” On 
this angle of the case Judge Westen- 
haver said: 

“If plaintiff has a good common law 
trademark in the word ‘Velvet’ standing 
alone the trademark act of 1905 
confers certain rights and remedies. If 
registration was authorized under 
that act, then any colorable imitation 
thereof would constitute an infringement 
independently of any wrongful intent in 
fact. It may also be true that certain 
presumptions, both as to validity and to 
the right of register, result from the 
registration. Even so, no retroactive 
rights are conferred which make the 
trademark good as against a valid prior 


user, or dominates a status lawfully cre- 
ated prior to registration, or prevents a 
third person from disputing the validity 
of the registered mark as a trademark.” 

It was ruled that “If the the word ‘Vel- 
vet’ as used by plaintiff was not exclusive, 
or if it was descriptive of flour or of 
the character or quality of flour, then it 
was improperly registered. In this situa- 
tion the validity of plaintiff's trademark 
in the word ‘Velvet’ must of necessity be 
determined on general common law prin- 
ciples. . .. 

“Whether plaintiff has a good common 
law trademark depends on two major in- 
quiries: (1) whether the word ‘Velvet’ in 
the phrase as quoted is descriptive; and 
(2) whether it was the dominating word 
in the phrase ‘Henkel’s Velvet Pastry 
Flour’.” 

Admitting that the first question was a 
close one, the court decided that the word 
“Velvet” was descriptive within the fol- 
lowing stated rule of law: 

“The rule is that a word, device or 
symbol not adopted for the purpose of 
indicating origin, manufacture or owner- 
ship, but placed upon an article to de- 
note class, grade, style or quality, cannot 
be upheld technically as a good trade- 
mark at common law. . . . The evidence 
tends to show that plaintiff adopted ‘Vel- 
vet’ originally to indicate grade or qual- 
ity. . . . It was adopted because the 
flour in question was made from winter 
wheat and possessed a smooth, velvety 
quality.” 

But the court holds that “the ultimate 
equities of this controversy lie still deep- 
er,” and adds that “these involve consid- 
eration of the groups of words in connec- 
tion with which the plaintiff used the 
word ‘Velvet’ and the contracts made in 
1910 between plaintiff and defendant’s 
predecessor and the subsequent conduct 
of the respective parties.” 

As I read the opinion, the principal 
point made by the court is that “Velvet” 
was not treated by the parties as the 
dominating word of their respective 
brands, but, instead, the words “Henkel” 
and “Fairchild.” 

“Other uses in various parts of the 
United States of the word ‘Velvet’ as ap- 
plied to flour are shown by the evidence. 

. The record shows at least six. The 
most conspicuous is that of a Kansas firm 
advertising extensively in The North- 
western Miller. Its product under the 
trademark ‘Velvet’ is advertised in is- 
sues in which plaintiff advertises its prod- 
uct without any trademark or brand. 

No finding is or need be made that 
any one of these other uses are prior to 
plaintiff's use, or that any deprived plain- 
tiff’s use of its exclusive character prior 
to the act of 1905, or that all the uses 
together prior to or since 1905 make the 
word ‘Velvet’? such a common property 
of the flour trade as to deprive it, even 
if not descriptive, of its status as a good 
trademark. . Such uses, however, are 
not without importance as indicating a 
tendency in the flour trade to use the 
word ‘Velvet’ as descriptive of grade or 
quality. Interesting questions are also 
suggested as to priority, in various geo- 
graphical sections, between these several 
users, such as came up for determination 
in Hanover Star Milling Co. vs. Metcalf; 
. . but we deem consideration thereof 
in this case unnecessary. Plaintiff and 
defendant are competitors in the same 
territory, and plaintiff will be regarded 
as the first appropriator of the word 
‘Velvet, but is denied relief, upon the 
grounds and for the reasons herein stat- 
ed.” 


VALIDITY OF OFFER REVOCATIONS 


Where an offer to sell goods is re- 
voked by letter, but the letter is not re- 
ceived by the buyer until after he has 
mailed an acceptance of the offer, there 
is a completed contract of sale, although 
the revoking letter was mailed first. In 
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reaching this conclusion in the case of 
Jennette Bros. Co. vs. Hovey & Co. (118 
S. E. 665), the North Carolina supreme 
court followed a rule frequently ad- 
hered to by courts throughout the coun- 
try. 

It was held that where an offer is not 
coupled with a requirement for accept- 
ance within a stated time, the person to 
whom it is addressed has a reasonable 
time within which to accept or reject. It 
was found that the buyer in this case 
mailed acceptance of the seller’s offer 
within a reasonable time, without notice 
that there was any attempt to revoke. 

Had the seller telegraphed notice of his 
withdrawal of the offer, and had the tele- 
gram been received by the buyer before 
mailing the letter of acceptance, a differ- 
ent result would have followed. 


A COURT DECISION ON 
CONTRACT RIGHTS 

An “ingenious but not persuasive” ar- 
gument was presented by defendant as an 
excuse for breaking a contract to buy 
flour, in the case of Stafford Flour Mills 
Co. vs. Peck (289 Fed. 43), decided by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit. ‘The mill’s suit for 
damages for breach of the agreement was 
unsuccessfully defended on the ground 
that the contract was invalid as lacking 
mutuality of obligation. The buyer re- 
lied on clauses reading as follows: 

“(1) The seller shall have the option 
to delay shipment or delivery of or can- 
cel all or any portion of this contract at 
any time that there remains unpaid to 
the seller any past-due bill against the 
buyer, or at any time that the property 
and/or assets of the buyer are in the legal 
process of liquidation. 

“(a). » Seller shall not be respon- 
sible for failure to ship according to the 
terms and conditions of this contract, 
where such failure is caused by any fires, 
strikes, labor difficulties, failure of car- 
riers to furnish facilities, or other acts of 
carriers or other causes beyond the con- 
trol of the seller; provided that, when 
such failure does not exist, the seller shall 
perform this contract within a reasonable 
time, in any event not to exceed 30 days 
from the termination of cause or condi- 
tions resulting in seller's inability to per- 
form.” 

Counsel for defendant argued that the 
evidence showed that defendant was in- 
debted to the mill on a former contract, 
when the contract in suit was made, and 
continued behind in his payments on the 
first contract during all of the life of 
the second contract; that this fact made 
the cancellation of the second contract 
optional with plaintiff at any time; that 
the contract, not being binding on plain- 
tiff, was therefore not binding upon de- 
fendant; in other words, was void for 
want of mutuality. Commenting upon 
this contention, the circuit court of ap- 
peals said: 

“An option of one party to cancel, 
which will render the contract invalid for 
lack of mutuality, must be an option de- 
pendent upon the will of that party only, 
and not dependent upon action or inac- 
tion by the other party. . . . 

“The claim of lack of mutuality by 
reason of the clause (2) is also without 
merit. Stipulations in a contract excus- 
ing performance in case of emergencies 
do not destroy its mutuality. . . . Fur- 
thermore, in the case at bar, the failure to 
perform in the contingencies mentioned 
yas not excused entirely, but temporarily 
only.” 





SHIPPER LIABLE FOR DEFECT IN 
FREIGHT CAR 

That plaintiff mill was not entitled to 
recover damages on account of deteriora- 
tion of feed shipped in a leaky freight 
car was decided by the Kansas City court 
of appeals in the case of Schreiber Mill- 
ing & Grain Co. vs. Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Co. (246 S. W. 647). The 
decision was based on the ground that 
the mill was notified of the defective 
character of the car before the shipment 
was billed. There was evidence tending 
to show that when the car was loaded it 
had a conspicuous marking in yellow 
chalk, “leaky roof.” The mill was liable, 
the opinion held, if the defect was not 
discovered because of its omission, to use 
ordinary care to observe the condition 
of the car. 











Millfeed Demand.—Millfeed business is very quiet, owing to seasonal in- 
Mixers are practically out of the market, and small distributors are 
The steady declines since June 1 have led the trade 
Mills, however, are not in- 


activity. 
about the only buyers. 


to believe that still lower values are imminent. 


clined to press offerings, which are light in spite of the recent general in- 


crease in mill production. 


Recent heavy rains have put pasturage through- 


out the country in better condition than has generally prevailed hitherto this 


season. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are $1@1.50 ton lower than a week ago. De- 
ferred delivery is quoted about $2 ton under spot. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market was much 
easier last week, attributed mainly to in- 
creased offerings and lessened inquiry. 
Prices were down $1.50@2 ton. Dis- 
tributors here report very little business 
with country dealers, who are holding 
off, expecting the market to go still low- 
er. Mixers have been buying fair quanti- 
ties for near-by shipment at the lower 
prices, and also have displayed some in- 
terest in feed for future delivery, a few 
having contracted for round lots. Mills 
have been offering quite freely for July 
shipment and later. Spring bran was 
quoted, June 27, at $27.50@28 ton, hard 
winter bran $28.50@29, standard mid- 
dlings $29.50@31.50, flour middlings 
$35.50@37.50, red dog $42@45. 

Sr. Lovis—Demand for millfeed is 
very quiet, and values are weakening. 
Offerings are still light, but apparently 
sufficient to care for what demand exists. 
A gradual reduction in prices on prac- 
tically all classes of feeds occurred last 
week, but this did not interest buyers to 
any extent. Spring bran is now getting 
down to a point where it is on more of a 
competitive basis in this market than has 
been the case for some time, and it is 
likely that some business will be done in 
this product in the near future. Quota- 
tions, June 27: soft winter bran $29@ 
29.50 ton, hard winter bran $28.50@29, 
and gray shorts $34@35. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavuxer.—The feed market sagged 
last week. There was not much demand, 
although offerings were not plentiful. 
Local mills’ production was only fair, so 
that there is no surfeit. Neither mills 
nor handlers were stampeded by the de- 
cline in values, which amounted to $1@ 
1.25 ton on bran and $1.50 on middlings. 

The current demand is limited almost 
_ entirely to track offerings or quick ship- 
ment stuff. Speculative demand is very 
slow, and consumptive requirements are 
at low ebb. Nominal quotations, June 
27: spring bran $26.75@27.50 ton, winter 
bran $28.20@29.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $29.50@30.50, flour middlings $35 
@36, red dog $42@43, rye feed $30@ 
30.50, hominy feed $40@41, reground oat 
feed $8@9, old process oil meal $45@ 
45.50, cottonseed meal $41.50@46, and 
gluten feed $34.80, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

MiInNEAPOLIs.—Business_ in  millfeed 
was very quiet last week. Mills have re- 
duced their prices $2 ton on bran and 
$1.50 on standard middlings. Jobbers 
say that a small lot of bran was sold on 
June 29 at as low as $23.75 ton, Minne- 
apolis. 

Since June 1 prices have declined $38@ 
3.50, but in spite of this there is a feel- 
ing that the low level has not yet been 
reached. Mixers are entirely out of the 
market. Small distributors are the only 
buyers, and they are taking only single 
car lots. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $24@25 
ton, standard middlings $27.50@28, flour 
middlings $33@34.50, red dog $40@42, 
wheat mixed feed $32@32.50, and rye 
middlings $26.50@27, in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


June 30 Year ago 
BGM. ce pcnccecace $23.75 @24.00 $21.50@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 26.50@27.00 23.00@23.75 
Flour middlings... 32.00@33.00 25.50@26.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@41.00 32.00@35.00 


Du.tutnu.—The larger operations of 
outside mills have still further increased 
offerings of millfeed, and thus weakened 
the price, the decline last week amount- 
ing to 50c@$1 ton. There is a notice- 
able slackening of demand. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas Crry.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light, but fully equal to demand. 
Prices declined $1.50@2 ton in sympathy 
with corn last week, and under the add- 
ed pressure of an inactive demand. Even 
more drastic declines occurred in the de- 
ferred deliveries, which until recently 
held almost on a parity with the spot 
market. Bran and shorts for later ship- 
ment are quoted about $2 ton under pres- 
ent prices, and difficulty is experienced 
in selling. Mills are pressing offerings 
only in unusual instances, however. De- 
spite a steadily increasing output, sup- 
plies of feed are not accumulating at 
mills. Quotations, June 27, spot, basis 
car lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $26 
@26.50 ton; brown shorts, $30@30.50; 
gray shorts, $32@32.50. 

Arcuison.—Demand for millfeed has 
contracted, particularly from the East. 
Competition of northwestern mills is 
keenly felt. Despite the lack of demand, 
local mills have no accumulation of feeds. 
Quotations, spot, car lots, sacked, Atchi- 
son, June 27: bran $26 ton, brown shorts 
$32, mill-run $29. Deferred deliveries 
are about $1 under the spot market. 


Satina.—Feed demand is_ inactive. 
Quotations, June 25, car lots, basis Kan- 
sas City: bran, $1.40@1.45 ewt; mill-run, 
$1.55@1.60; gray shorts, $1.70@1.75. 

Oxtanoma Criry.—Weaker millfeed de- 
mand came toward, the end of June, but 
dealers’ stocks are low. Prices were 
slightly lower last week. Texas and Ar- 
kansas dealers remain firm buyers. 
Straight bran was quoted on June 27 at 
$1.50 ewt, mill-run bran $1.60, wheat gray 
shorts $1.80, corn chop $2.25, and corn 
meal, in 24-lb bags, 75c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepo.—Feed is moving slowly, with 
prices weakening. This applies more 
particularly to hard wheat feeds. The 
condition in soft winter feed is better, 
owing to diminished output, although 
there was some decline in price, com- 
pared with the previous week. Soft win- 
ter wheat bran was quoted, June 27, at 
$33.25@35.50 ton, mixed feed $35.25@ 
36.50, and middlings $37.50@39.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


NasHuvitte.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues fairly good, and southeastern 
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mills have had no difficulty in selling 
their output of bran and middlings. 
Prices were steady last week at high lev- 
els for this season. Quotation, June 27: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $31@33. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market con- 
tinued strong last week, with demand 
taxing the output of mills. Quotations, 
June 27: bran $36.50@37 ton, mixed feed 
$37.50, and shorts $37.50@38. 

Pirrssurcu. — The millfeed market 
was slow last week, with offerings abun- 
dant. Prices were slightly lower. Quo- 
tations, June 27: standard middlings 
$34.50@35.50, flour middlings $40@41, 
spring wheat bran $32.50@33.50, red dog 
$48@49; cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent 
protein $46.70, 41 per cent protein $44.70, 
36 per cent protein $43.20; dairy feed, 
22 per cent protein $40.90@41.90, 16 per 
cent protein $35.40@36.40. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—In the feed jobbers’ own 
terms, millfeeds are sick, heavy rains last 
week having put pastures into good con- 
dition. Jobbers, on June 27, quoted $29 
ton for bran, $31 for middlings, $39 for 
flour middlings, and $44.50 for red dog. 


Battrmore.—Millfeed was lower, with 
very little demand in any direction, last 
week. Quotations, June 27, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $33@34; soft 
winter bran, $36@37; standard mid- 
dlings, $36@37; flour middlings, $43@44; 
red dog, $48@49. 

Boston.—Demand for all wheat feeds 
is quiet, and prices were lower at the 
close of last week. There is some in- 
quiry for feed for future shipment, but 
only a few sales are reported. Some 
Canadian bran is offering at a little un- 
der the range of the domestic product. 
Quotations, June 27, prompt or near-by 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $34.50@35.50; standard middlings, 
$37.50@38; flour middlings, $43@43.50; 
red dog, $49.50; reground oat hulls, $14; 
cottonseed meal, $46@51.50. 


Puiapetputa.—Millfeed sells slowly 
and the market is easier, with rather 
freer offerings. Quotations on June 27 
for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $36@36.50, hard winter bran $37.50 
@38, soft winter bran $38@39, standard 
middlings $38@38.50, flour middliggs $43 
@43.50, and red dog $49@50. 


THE SOUTH 


Mempnis.—Only a few cars of millfeed 
were reported sold here last week, as the 
trade expects lower prices. Stocks are 
very light. Wheat bran was offered on 
June 25 at $30.50 ton, and gray shorts 
at $36.25@36.50. 

Atitanta.—The wheat millfeed market 
is dull. Stocks are generally small, but 
jobbers and merchants are slow to buy 
for anything but immediate require- 
ments. Prices were slightly lower last 
week. There are practically no stocks 
of cottonseed meal at the mills, and they 
are but little more plentiful with deal- 
ers, the price, consequently, being firmly 
maintained at $36 ton. Both mills and 
merchants, however, are well stocked 
with cottonseed hulls. 


Norrotx.—Feed prices are somewhat 
lower, and trade is comparatively dull. 
Brokers and jobbers are anticipating a 
substantial increase in business late in 
the summer. Inquiries are improving. 
Quotations, June 27: red dog $49.50@50 
ton, flour middlings $41@43, standard 
middlings $36.50@37, bran $34.50@35.50. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 
30, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 








*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ...... $27.00@27.50 $24.00@25.00 $.....@..... $.....@..... $34.00@35.00 
Hard winter bran. 28.00@28.50  ..... 25.50@26.00 28.00@29.00 .....@..... 
Bolt winter BLOB... 20.06 Go vee - soen0 Mn <0.s eseee@..... 28.50@29.00 37.00@38.00 
Stand. middlings*. 29.00@31.00 27.50@28.00 29.50@30.00 .....@..... 37.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst.. 35.00@37.00 33.00@34.50 31.00@32.00 33.00@34.00 43.00@44.00 
eee 41.50@44.50 40.00@42.00 .....@..... c00ee@..... 48.00@49.00 

Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... $29.00@29.50 $36.00@36.50 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@..... 37.50@38.00  ..... ee a ond ate cee’ 
Soft winter bran.. .....@31.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... -— Po 31.00 @33.00 
Stand. middlings*. 31.50@32.00 38.00@38.50 36.00@36.50 --@.. 35.00 @37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@38.00 43.00@43.50 40.50@41.00 “ fern cures MP Sewee 
WO SE wae viceee désvs @44.00 49.00@50.00...... @49.50 oe @ acs ve Padecs 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrie.—There was a further falling 
off in the demand for millfeed last week 
Mill quotations for mill-run, in straigh' 
cars, were $39 ton on June 27, but buye: 
claimed to be obtaining concessions. |), 
spite of light milling operations the mil), 
are accumulating feed. Montana mil! 
are offering very little feed in nort 
coast markets. 

Porttann.—Trading in the millfec| 
market is at a low ebb, and prices la. 
week were off all around. Mill-run \ 
quoted on June 27 at $38 ton, and mi: 
dlings at $50. There is practically :., 
demand at present. Stocks are not lar 

San Francisco.—Prices remain «i 
steady, but demand was slightly lessen. 
in the California millfeed market |...t 
week. Futures are weak, with the pr: 
pect of milling becoming more active \s 
the new wheat crop moves to mark |. 
Kansas red bran was quoted on June 7 
at $39 ton, car lots, f.o.b., California 
common points, northern bran and mi 
run $44@44.50, middlings $58, low grav 
flour $60, cottonseed ‘meal $55@58. 

Los AnGetes.—Dullness prevails in t 
millfeed market of southern Californ 
very little trading being reported. 1) 
coming shipments of feeds are norm 
and prices were steady last week. Qu: 
tations, June 26: Utah-Idaho red mil 
run, $42.50 ton; Utah-Idaho white mi! 
run, $46; Utah-Idaho blended mill-ru: 
$45; Kansas bran, $38; cottonseed me: 
$42; feed barley, $1.85 cwt. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Demand for millfeed 
steady at summer levels, while stocks « 
hand are practically nil. Production hi 
declined to a low point. Mills are r 
serving what feed they make, for the 
own customers, and: distributing th 
chiefly in mixed car trade. There was 1 
change in prices last week. Quotation 
June 27: bran $28 ton, shorts $30, an 
middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, sp 
cash, delivered Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bra 
with mill-run screenings’ is quoted 
$20.50 ton and shorts at $22.50, f.o.b. 
cars, Fort William. 


Monrreat.—There was apparently 
smaller production of millfeed last wee'.. 
which accounts for the limited supp! 
available on spot here, giving a firm: 
tone to the market. Closing prices, Jun: 
27: Manitoba bran $28.25@29.25 to 
shorts $30.25@31.25 and middlings $36.2 
@37.25. 

Wiynirec.—Mills report an excellen 
demand for bran and shorts, at un 
changed prices. Quotations, June 27 
Fort William basis, bran $25 and short 
$27; Saskatchewan, bran’ $25 and short 
$27; Alberta, bran $26 and shorts $28 
British Columbia, bran $28@30 and 
shorts $30@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 
and shorts $33. 


EUROPE 


Lonpon, Eno., June 10.—Demand for 

mill offals continues slow, and although 
prices are unchanged at £6 5s, ex-mill, 
for bran, and £7 10s for middlings, it is 
believed that some concession might be 
made. 
Plate pollards are very quiet, and 
prices are lower on the week, with sellers 
of passage parcels at £6 2s 6d for May, 
June and July shipment. Fancy Plate 
middlings are dearer, at £8 10s, c.i.f., for 
May-June shipment. 

Cottonseed cake is quiet and unchanged 
for London made at £8 ton, ex-mill, with 
Bombay at £7 2s 6d. 

Betrast, IRELAND, June 8.—Mill offals 
have been very weak, warm weather hav- 
ing set in, and home millers find difficulty 
in keeping their mills clear of bran, even 
at a drop of £1 ton in the best qualities 
of white, which has brought the price 
down to £9, delivered, Belfast. English 
millers want about £10 for best quality, 
but accept £9 for any of the ordinary 
qualities. Good white foreign bran, as 
chiefly represented by Australian, is of- 
fering at £9 on spot. 





RULING ON FEED CONTRACTS 

A contract to sell mixed feed implies 
that the commodity will comply with the 
registration requirements of the state 
where the sale is made, according to the 
decision of the Georgia court of appeals 
in the case of Inman Grocery Co. vs. Wil- 
liams (119 S. E. 341). 
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Flaxseed futures are approximately 
20c lower than a week ago, under the in- 
fluence of favorable crop news and more 
liberal receipts of seed at crushing cen- 
ters. These influences were combined 
with a strong impression that prices have 
been higher than conditions warranted. 

the increased receipts have consider- 
ably surprised crushers, who had found 
that the country was apparently bare of 
supplies. The close of the seeding pe- 
riod, however, appears to have released a 
large quantity of flaxseed that had been 
held for planting purposes, but which 

is unexpectedly greater than required. 
rhe anticipated large increase in acreage 

d not materialize, though it is still be- 
eved that the planted area is larger 

an last year’s. 

On the whole the crop news is favor- 

le, though reports from a number of 
-ctions indicate a decline in the condi- 

n of the growing plant during the past 
wo weeks. The best flax condition is 

ported in North Dakota and Montana. 

Demand for linseed meal is slow, but 
he aggregate of business during the 
past month is reported to have been 
vod. ‘Stocks are believed to be low, as 
hipping directions are principally for 
prompt delivery. Export business is 
lack, following the recent heavy move- 
ment to replace diminished European 
tocks. Linseed meal prices are 50c@$1 
ower than a week ago. 


Min NEAPOLIS.—One jobber reports that 
iis company did more business in June 
than in previous years. In general, sales 
of oil meal last week were of moderate 
volume, and the market is a little slower 
this week. Stocks must be low, for ship- 
ping directions are principally for quick 
or prompt delivery, with some inquiry 
for September-October. The production 
seems to be about .50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Receipts are very good, and mills 
are not worrying, as they usually do at 
this time of year, about raw material. 

Quotations are 50c@$1 lower than: a 
week ago. At Minneapolis fine ground 
oil meal is quoted at $43@43.50 ton, 
$16.50@47 at Toledo and $47@47.50 at 
Buffalo. 

Minneapolis is not exporting at all, 
while oil cake at New York for export 
is quoted at $43.50@45.50 ton, f.a.s., for 
July-August shipment. There is only a 
fair export demand, according to reports 
here. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
June 27, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 





Minneapolis ...13,741 8,164 3,503 1,821 
DulGtE ssscevs 16,149 6,768 14,778 5,943 
Totals .cscce 29,890 14,932 18,281 7,764 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing June 27, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


o— Receipts——, --—In store——, 
1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis. 94 93 139 249 27 19 
DUURIR 6c cv 98 13 112 368 117 120 


Totals.... 192 106 251 617 144 139 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 





June 23...$2.62% 2.62% 2.63% 2.62% 2.46% 
June 24... 2.62 2.61% 2.61% 2.60% 2.45% 
June 25... 2.59% 2.59% 2.60% 2.58% 2.46% 
June 26... 2.55 2.55 2.56% 2.54% 2.47% 
June 27... 2.52% 2.52% 2.55 2.53% 2.45 

June 29... 2.42% 2.42 2.46% 2.44% 2.39% 


_ Dutvura.—The weakness that prevailed 
in grains recently has been reflected in 
the flaxseed market. The conviction that 
there is a large crop in prospect pos- 
sesses the trade. The cars coming in are 
of the bulkhead variety, indicating that 
the close of the movement is not far off. 
The July future has been very soft, de- 
clining last week 171%4c. The fall futures 
were somewhat firmer, September losing 
5%ec and October 3%c. 
Mitwauxkee.—Unchanged prices pre- 
vailed in the linseed meal market last 
week. There is not much demand, 
neither is there any offering in quanti- 


' ties that would depress the market ma- 


terially, and it is just about holding its 
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own. Nominal quotation, June 27, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee, $45@45.50 ton. 


Cuicaco.—Prices remained unchanged 
last week, oil meal being quoted at $45 
ton, Chicago, by jobbers. Mills hold prices 
at $46, with one crusher asking $48. Of- 
ferings are slow. Crushers have been en- 
joying a fair export demand, and most 
of the output has been going abroad. 
Domestic demand continues very quiet. 


Boston.—A slow demand for linseed 
meal with prices a shade firmer for ship- 
ment existed last week, the quotation on 
June 27 being $52@52.25 ton, in sacks. 
Resellers are offering in a limited way 
at slightly under quotations for ship- 
ment, but are meeting with little re- 
sponse from the trade. 


PirrssurGH.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was very light last week, with 
prices somewhat lower. Quotation, June 
27, $49.50 ton. 


Winnirec.—The local mill has suffi- 
cient export business on hand to keep it 
operating actively for some time. Local 
business was quiet, and prices unchanged 
last week. Quotations, June 27: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $40, and oil meal $42, 
f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


LiverPoot, Ena., June 10.—Oil cakes 
are very firm, in spite of extreme dull- 
ness in retail demand. American linseed 
cake is offered at £11 2s 6d. Argentina 
is easier at £11 12s 6d, sellers. 












IXED FEEDS 








Sr. Lovuis.—Fairly satisfactory condi- 
tions prevail in the mixed feed industry. 
Demand is largely for prompt shipment, 
there being no inclination shown by buy- 
ers to lay in heavy stocks, evidently due 
to a lack of faith in prevailing price lev- 
els. Dairy feeds are moving satisfac- 
torily, and there is some demand for 
scratch feeds. The majority of mixed 
feed manufacturers state that their 
bookings are very light, and express the 
belief that stocks in the hands of dis- 
tributors and consumers are likewise at 
a low point. Once confidence is estab- 
lished in existing prices, a sharp im- 
provement in demand for mixed feeds 
is anticipated. 

Mempuis.—Conditions in the mixed 
feed trade are fairly satisfactory, and 
movement is up to expectations. Buying 
continues only for immediate require- 
ments, due to financial conditions and 
lack of confidence in prevailing prices. 
Cotton promises well, which is a basis 
of optimism, particularly as the dry spell 
has impaired prospects for cereal and 
hay crops. Horse and mule feeds were 
slightly easier in price, and movement 
was not quite so good as for the pre- 
vious week. Dairy feeds are moving sat- 
isfactorily, due to poor pasturage. Al- 
though the season is largely over for 
spring chickens, demand for poultry feed 
is reported better than anticipated. 
Some manufacturers believe this is due 
to more attention being paid to poultry 
raising. 

NasHVILLE.—Demand continues slow 
for mixed feed. There was a decline last 
week of $1@2 in horse and poultry feeds. 
Dairy feed ruled about steady. Prices, 
June 27: horse feeds, $35@49 ton; dairy 
feeds, $39@50; poultry feeds, $51@60. 

Cuicaco.— Mixed feed demand for 
prompt shipment continued steady. Man- 
ufacturers report fair buying of dairy, 
mash and scratch feeds, and that shipping 
instructions are coming in at a good rate. 
Some of the important feeding sections 
have had good rains recently and pas- 


turages have improved, restricting busi- 
ness, but other parts of the country do 
not report such conditions, and dealers 
there are displaying some interest. For- 
ward business is very light. Some sales 
are reported for July-August shipment, 
but as a rule dealers are not very keen 
about contracting ahead, feeling that 
prices will be much more attractive later 
in the season. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 
WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Years ending 


June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
er 178,551,000 12,386,000 
|. , SPE Leree 78,793,034 17,252,620 
0 Ser 154,950,971 14,882,714 
De 600s eaves 208,321,091 15,796,824 
SEs ek cwcavecs 293,267,637 16,181,234 
a 122,430,724 21,651,261 
ee Pee 178,582,673 24,181,979 
SN céseks eke s 34,118,853 21,879,961 
Sere 149,831,427 11,942,778 
Deb havbeteces 173,274,015 15,520,669 
a 259,642,533 16,182,765 
OT eee 92,393,775 11,821,461 
Des 060 cevseee 91,602,974 11,394,805 
|) Serre 30,160,212 11,006,487 
ES 6.00600 800% 23,729,302 10,129,435 
1919. Geccees 46,679,876 9,040,987 
BOD. sc ccsenges 66,923,244 10,621,161 
BOGS. ccccccees 100,371,057 13,927,247 
Be sc cocceonces 76,569,423 15,584,667 
BOOOccccccesccs 34,973,291 13,919,048 
Se 4,394,402 8,826,335 
Ses céusssesse 44,230,169 16,999,432 
BE s 6060 cccees 114,181,420 19,716,484 
SAPs 154,856,000 17,759,000 
| Serre 132,061,000 18,651,000 
ROOD. cccccceese 101,950,000 18,699,000 
eer 139,433,000 18,486,000 
|. PEPE 148,231,000 15,350,000 
errr 79,562,000 14,570,000 
Pe 60,650,000 14,621,000 
Bhs oeneencess 76,103,000 15,269,000 
| Pree 88,415,000 16,860,000 
SOBs cer ceceeus 117,121,000 16,620,000 
inti ued bobs 157,280,000 15,197,000 
6 ©6.ere cones 150,565,000 7,946,000 
aa 153,253,000 6,011,000 
| | PRET eC 46,000,000 9,000,000 
a re 66,000,000 12,000,000 
ee 102,000,000 12,000,000 
PETER eee 58,000,000 8,000,000 
0 Sere 85,000,000 11,000,000 
rere ro 70,000,000 9,000,000 
106,000,000 9,000,000 
|. RSE 95,000,000 6,000,000 
eer 55,000,000 11,000,000 
ee ee 54,000,000 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 
Years ending 


June 30— Barley Corn Oats Rye 
es 21,378 6,814 5,493 42,532 
ee 11,209 21,186 1,149 17,705 
aa 18,501 93,146 18,790 50,227 
|. Se 22,400 176,410 15,767 29,904 
BOGE « voce 20,45 66,911 4,302 45,735 
Se é9:0.00.0 26,571 14,468 33,945 37,463 
SEDs os0000 20,458 16,688 96,361 27,6540 
Sere 26,285 40,997 105,837 11,990 
Pere 16,381 64,720 88,944 13,260 
oS are 27,473 38,217 95,918 14,532 
- eae 26,754 48,786 96,809 12,544 
1914 6,645 9,381 1,860 2,223 
Sn abe 4 17,537 49,065 33,759 1,823 
Ses. nese 2,585 40,039 2,172 
err 9,399 63,671 2,045 2 
ee 4,312 36,802 1,685 220 
| Peer 6,580 35,853 1,510 1,272 
er 4,349 52,445 1,158 2,419 
eee 8,238 83,300 4,014 749 
See 17,729 117,718 46,324 1,355 
ar 10,661 88,807 5,479 
BOOS. cc ccee 10,881 55,858 1,154 765 
4, Se 8,429 74,833 4,613 5,422 
Se 8,724 26,636 9,971 2,697 
ee 6,293 177,817 37,046 2,326 
. Pere 23,661 209,348 41,369 2,355 
|. eee 2,267 174,089 30,310 10,141 
Cl 11,237 208,745 69,130 15.541 
Fees 20,030 176,916 35,096 8,560 
. Sar 7,680 99,992 13,012 ORR 
Seer 1,563 27,691 570 9 
SOS 5,219 65,324 5,740 231 
BEE ovscce 3,035 46,034 2,380 1,477 
. Sere 2,800 75,451 9,435 12.040 
eae 973 30,768 953 332 
GOGO. cccces 1,408 101,973 13,692 2.257 


*Ten months. 





Early estimates for 1925 indicate a 
very slight reduction in the area planted 
to winter wheat and rye in the Danubian 
countries, including Czechoslovakia, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Roumania. 








Commerce, in bushels: 


Wheat to—.- 


WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


—————_—Week ending 
June 20, ’°25 June 21, '24 June 13,'25 June 20,25 


July 1 to—————~ 
June 21, '24 











BRMRY ccccccwssccces 193,000 54,000 = .seeee 25,561,000 7,311,000 
United Kingdom ; 256,000 56,000 525,000 40,435,000 15,666,000 
Other Europe ...... 828,000 254,000 347,000 66,868,000 14,166,000 
CamMGe .ncecsccsses 217,000 2,000 142,000 52,220,000 16,593,000 
Other countries .... 12,000 80,000 212,000 8,253,000 23,287,000 
Potale ..cccsccces 1,506,000 446,000 1,226,000 193,337,000 77,023,000 
Barley ...cccccsccvcces 491,000 311,000 531,000 21,506,000 11,393,000 
COFR nc ccccccececseces 133,000 145,000 228,000 8,108,000 20,857,000 
OMte 2c cccccssccccves 165,000 11,000 476,000 10,274,000 1,107,000 
| PPrPrrrrrrrererry 72,000 2,351,000 273,000 48,641,000 16,932,000 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 29, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 








Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
nd dc caiteaed Wis to d $21.00 $24.00@25.00 
Pure wheat bran .. . 21.50 23.50@24.50 
DERE cecvenes . 23.00 26.00@27.00 
Bere BOGE cc cccrcccve 9.00 26.00@27.00 
Flour middlings 7.00 33.00@33.50 
Red dog .. .00 40.00@42.00 
Mixed feed a a 3.00 27.00@27.50 
Old process oil meal 3.50 2.560 @ 43.00 
i sesseanaoes ‘* 29.25 32.00@33.00 
DERE” sc eccesivesse 31.50 35.00@36.00 
rn Ge Se ¢sdeenwnee 2.00 48.50@50.00 

Duluth— 
viene a wen we -++e- 22.50 25.00@25.50 
Middlings cosecccccee Saee 37.00@38.60 
Flour middlings ...... 28.00 34.00@35.00 
Country mixed feed... 23.50 28.00@29.00 
Pr ee si eraxsivenens 35.00 42.00@43.00 

St. Louis— 

DED 6 6 Ka d6po uy 40a 0% 23.50 26.00@27.00 
Po eee 25.50 31.00@32.00 
Gray shorts .......... 28.00 33.00@34.50 
oR errr te ee 11.50 9.00@10.00 
Hominy feed ......... 33.50 37.00@38.00 
Buffalo— 
WTO BOR ccsccececens eeeee 29.50@30.00 
BEE Se ceeeesseorseces seeee 29.00@29.50 
Standard middlings ... ..... 31.00@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... sesee 89,.00@40.00 
nn 1. a hesl6 e-6-5-¢ 6+ eeeee 44.00@44.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@36.00 
OM men) .cccccccscess seees 46.50@47.00 

Kansas City— 

. WEN bsh 0 0:0:6:6.65 00.0 21.50 25.00@26.00 
SE hve cas 60.9-40.40% 00 21.00 25.00@26.00 
Brown shorts ......... 24.00 29.00@31.50 
oN a” a 26.50 32.00@33.00 

iseanes 32.00 43.00@44.00 


sf ere 
Philadelphia— 





Winter bran ......... 30.00 34.00@34.50 
Pure bran ............ 29.60 32.60@33.00 
Brim BFAR .6.cccsce 28.50 2 32.50 
Spring middlings ..... 30.00 35.60 
et SE bee vee él 40.00 46.00@47.00 
Flour middlings . ... 86.00 41.00@45.00 
fo Serre 26.00 34.00@35.00 


Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 


... 24.00 28.00@29.00 
ELC Te i ae 


24.00 26.50@27.00 

Middlings ............ 25.50 29.00@29.50 
Flour middlings ... 29.00 34.50@35.00 
Red dog niwawedtee.es 36.00 42.00@43.00 
a eee ... 21.00 29.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 44.00 5.00@45.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 49.00 42.50@47.00 
Hominy feed ......... 34.50 30.00@40.00 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 29.00 29.00@30.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 42.00 45.00@45.50 
Geeweme GOGGTS os 60-08 cee 36.40 .....@34.80 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
DEES cvccksseaeds $8.30 $9.10 
SN. wh 6659. 406:465-050% 7.00 9.10 
ey BOE ae csevecearass sees 7.50 
| a 8.90 9.70 
BEND Sci ncccewses 5.70 6.50 
_ ., BRO CRTRECTTE EET TS 4.70 


*Boston. tChicago. 





May Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 
May, 1925, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 





Other 
Branand Screen- mill- 

To— middlings ings feeds 
PE - 60.665 ieee RNa eee ene 20 
no  ) ee eee eee 829 709 
|) ee Sut ° 33 
SPP eee eee 30 awe 
PONE, cvcceccsencs ges 20 6a. 
ED 66 6% cb ee Beeees 3 os 20 
I Sta:a 60d di eae uae 32 1 4 
PUG, boc tune cede 3 eon 25 
SE. 60d 0 a6.0) aloe © o 173 39 735 
Other West Indies.... 7 5 
Other countries ...... 10 32 

WE Souk b.ecsisines 228 919 1,583 
Totals—April ........ 135 30 1,330 

MEE bAie'd baeads eén 908 315 2,632 

POnruary ...... ene 784 224 3,070 

SORURET 000 cccess é2 201 282 2,235 

December Tiree Tree 589 669 1,153 

ge eee 535 765 3,510 

0” ee 54 585 2,734 

September . Socata i 199 104 685 

EE xi o's 6. 6:6 4he 0.6% 25 53 1,566 

MO” Sci dines wakia we 56 149 230 

June . TLE TT 81 209 322 

DY scb wad ako eewes 77 87 581 

7--—Oil cake—, -—Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... eas 8,028 “ wwe 
Denmark .... 13,171 ive ate 
Germany .... 513 1,232 - 
Netherlands .. --- 12,066 oe 
| ss cee 56 420 
Irish F. State. aw 308 112 
U. Kingdom... rr 3,358 Te nae 
GRMGEE occcee das 4 o% 64 90 
Panama ..... re ome 20 1 
West Indies.. ae ane 6 1 
Oth. countries ss wes 3 vr 

TOCA cices 13,684 24,991 149 624 

Totals— 
eee 7,810 28,517 944- 355 
ee 32,507 39,677 7,414 585 
February 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January ..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
December .... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November ... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 
October ...... 39,645 20,861 19,331 228 
September ... 9,799 21,557 3,456 33 
BEE  cccces 3,281 27,875 861 1,124 
ME, bahoe nase 4,750 25,911 417 852 
BOO vevcgece 8,379 33,809 844 1,209 
MOD ccentieve 5,977 34,497 1,641 682 
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NEW YORK 

Local conditions are practically un- 
changed. Buyers evince curiosity about 
prices, but show no disposition to buy 
except for immediate necessities How- 
ever, since stocks are very low, this 
means a small, steady volume of sales for 
June that adds up to a total favorably 
comparable with previous years. In con- 
trast to this situation among the medium- 
sized and small bakers, the large con- 
cerns are showing no intention of buy- 
ing at present, and it is believed they 
have filled their requirements for some 
time. 

New Crop Flour.—Quotations were 
made last week very generally on new 
crop hard winter wheat flours, and buy- 
ers seemed interested in taking on mod- 
erate lots where prices were substantially 
below old quotations. Some mills made 
practically no difference between the two 
flours, but in general new straights from 
Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma ranged 
$7.50@8.10 bbl, and old about 40c more. 
Prices on new Pennsylvanias were $7.25 
@7.75. However, for neither new nor 
old soft winters was any interest shown, 
so prices were only nominal. 

Duruwm.—There is a lack of interest in 
semolinas, as prices continue very high. 
It is said that western manufacturers 
have shipped macaroni and spaghetti to 
this market to sell for less than local men 
can make it. These are probably cases 
where fleur was bought before the ad- 
vance, and they are not expected to de- 
velop into a permanently serious factor. 

Export Trade.—Foreign business _ is 
progressing along lines similar to domes- 
tic, with orders coming in for small lots 
and only of routine character. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, June 26: 
spring fancy patents $8.50@9, standard 
patents $8.05@8.60, clears $7.95@8.25; 
hard winter short patents $8.40@8.90, 
standard patents (old) $8@8.50, (new) 
$7.50@8.15; soft winter straights (old) 
$8.35@8.60, (new) $7.25@7.75; rye, 36@ 
6.25,—all jute. Receipts, 170,2: 50 bbls. 


WHEAT 


A selling movement in the middle of 
last week brought prices down. Foreign 
demand was slightly improved. Quota- 
tions, June 26: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.9644; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.7014; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.80%; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.55144. Re- 
ceipts, 928,800 bus. 


OATS 


Oats followed wheat, with fair export 
business. Quotations, June 26: No. 2 
white, 4814c; No. 3 white, 5642c. Re- 
ceipts, 190,000 bus. 


NOTES 


Frank Freeman, local manager for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., has returned 
from a week’s visit to the mill at Min- 
neapolis. 

A. H. Porter, who for the past four 
years has been associated with the Harry 
E. White Co., has left New York and is 
entering the baking business at Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Milton Lubetkin have 
been receiving congratulations on the 
arrival of a son, June 11. Mr. Lubetkin 
is associated with Lubetkin Bros., flour, 
this city. 

Samuel Scher, baker, 1332 Wilkins Av- 
enue, this city, has filed an involuntary 
bankruptcy petition. Creditors named 
are I. Kalfus Co., $213; Leo Sronowitz, 
$231; H. Erde & Son, $120. 


Cars of flour at railroad terminals 
continue very small, being only 722, the 
least for many years. Last week there 
were 841 cars on spot, which sounded 
extremely small; a year ago, 878. 






Smith, Murphy & Co., Winnipeg, are 
opening an office in New York for grain 
exporting, in charge of W. C. Mott. Mr. 
Mott sailed on the Homeric, June 26, to 
visit continental markets, planning to be 
gone about two months. 

Thomas Morton, manager export de- 
partment Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, and J. J. Page, gen- 
eral manager of the mill, spent June 
22-23 visiting H. P. Piper, in charge of 
the company’s office in New York. 


Involuntary bankruptcy petitions have 
been filed by “Joseph” L. Hagerman, 
baker, 217 East 98th Street. Creditors, 
H. Erde & Son and I. Kalfus Co., New 
York, and L. & Z. Bakery & Restaurant, 
24 South Fourth Avenue, Mount Vernon. 


Joseph W. Hannes, general manager 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, 
Fred C. Tullis, representing the Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., and Harvey 
Owens, sales manager Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, visited New York 
last week. 

R. G. Todd, in the baking business in 
Belfast, called last week on W. P. Tan- 
ner-Gross Co., Inc., and this office, with 
letters of introduction from M. Kosmack 
& Co., Glasgow. Mr. and Mrs. Todd 
were attending the Rotarian convention 
at Cleveland. 

John A. Sim was elected vice president 
of the Standard Milling Co. at a meeting 
of the board of directors on June 25, but 
retains his connection with the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., of which he 
has been vice president and general man- 
ager for a number of years. 

W. B. Webb, manager Wabasha 

(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., spent a few 
days in New York last week, with head- 
quarters at the office of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, who handle the account here. Mr. 
Webb came East to visit his mother in 
Skowhegan, Maine, and at Boston and 
Hartford. 

M. Turtur, who has been a salesman 
for the Eagle Roller Mill Co. in New 
York, is leaving the flour business and 
going into law. J. M. Claybrook, in 
charge of the New York office of this 
mill, and D. E. Earle, his assistant, have 
just returned from a most enjoyable visit 
to New Ulm, Minn., Mr. Earle stopping 
off at Rochester on the way home. 

Truman W. Brophy, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, with Mrs. Brophy, 
returned on the Mauretania, June 19, 
from an interesting motor trip on the 
Continent and through the British Isles. 
They were met at New York by their 
son, who is attending school in Tarry- 
town, N. Y., and before returning to Chi- 
cago, June 27, spent a few days in Bos- 
ton. 

In correction of an item which ap- 
peared in the last issue of The North- 
western Miller, the following is substi- 
tuted: Leopold Gross, president W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., recently accom- 
panied Mrs. Gross and Miss Gross as 
far as Chicago, where he stayed a few 
days. His wife and daughter are en 
route for California, where Miss Gross 
is planning to be married in September. 


W. H. Droll, who has spent the last 
two years in Germany representing J. 
S. Waterman & Co., New Orleans, and 
has acted as correspondent for The 
Northwestern Miller there, returned on 
the Andania, June 22. Mr. Droll has a 
very thorough knowledge of flour and 
trade conditions in central Europe, and 
hopes to make a connection with a mill 
which will enable him to remain in the 
United States. 

The New York Bakers’ Club was the 
guest of Frederick H. Frazier, president, 
at the Bonnie Briar Country Club, 
Larchmont, on June 25. A golf tourna- 





ment began at 2 oclock, with 65 present, 
prizes going to Harvey Owens, Joseph 
Lee, L. E. Broenniman, W. R. Morris, 
Charles Schmidt, Paul Helm, W. J. Mor- 
ris, Jr., and Ellis Baum. Almost every 
one stayed for dinner at the club, which 
was followed by bridge. Mr. Frazier 
proved himself a delightful host, and the 
whole day was a great success. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour buyers showed little interest in 
offerings last week, doubtless because 
new wheat was in evidence and the mar- 
ket lower. Springs and hard winters 
held better than soft winters, though 
neither received more than passing at- 
tention. The best sale of the week was 
that of a car of choice near-by soft win- 
ter straight at $8 bbl in secondhand 98- 
Ib cottons. Some now figure that they 
ought to be able to buy new near-by 
straight in secondhand cottons for July 
shipment at $6.50, but of course that 
would be overdoing it. One party 
claimed to have sold spring short pat- 
ent at $8.45, cotton, and standard spring 
proportionately low. Hard winters were 
largely nominal and practically out of 
the running, though new straight for 
July-August shipment was offered at 
$7.25 without creating any excitement. 

The new southern wheat coming to 
this market in large quantities is of un- 
usually fine quality. Much of it is big 
berried, clean, dry as a bone and of ex- 
cellent color, some of it grading No. 1 
but most of it No. 2, and very little 
below No. 3, which indicates a poor sea- 
son for the mixers but a great one for 
the mills and high quality flour. The first 
arrival, on June 17, brought $1.75 bu, 
but since then bag lots by sample have 
sold as low as $1.30. Big receipts are 
expected this week, but as yet the ex- 
porters have evinced no signs of hunger. 

Closing prices, June 27, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more 
in wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $8.50@ 
8.75, standard patent $8@8.25; hard win- 
ter short patent $8.40@8.65, straight 
$7.90@8.15; soft winter short patent 
$8.25@8.50, straight (near-by) $7.50@ 
7.75; rye flour, white $6.25@6.50, dark 
$5@5.25. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
16,300 bbls, 4,923 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports, 13,748 bbls. 

Cash wheat in the local marRet was 
23%2c lower than in the previous week, 
with stocks comprising mostly old hard 
winter, held for export, and new south- 
ern. Closing prices, June 27: spot No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, domestic, $1.49% 
bu; No. 3, $1.46; No. 4, $1.43. 

Of the 116,361 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending June 27, 92,650 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 103,- 
370 bus, 69,000 domestic and 34,370 Ca- 
nadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat for 
the week were 91,321 bus. Receipts of 
new southern wheat so far this season 
have been 23,211 bus; range of prices 
last week: bag lots, $1.30@1.65; on 
grade, $1.43@1.53¥%2. 

Coarse grain prices, June 27: oats, No. 
2 white domestic 59c, No. 3 white do- 
mestic 57c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.07%4, nomi- 
nal, or 2c down for the week. 


NOTES 
Exports from here last week were 13,- 
748 bbls flour, 103,370 bus wheat, 75,520 
rye, and 7,053 malt. 
The Western Maryland Railway is be- 
ginning to see daylight on its plans for a 
great tidewater terminal at Baltimore. 


The Lutherville (Md.) Supply Co., 
capital stock $25,000, to buy and sell all 
kinds of supplies, has been incorporated 
by William W. Boyce, J. Addison Han- 
cock and George F. Needham. 


The Schoenewolf Corporation, Balti- 
more, capital stock $1,000, to buy, sell 
and deal in groceries, has been incor- 
porated by Walter A. Frey, J. Purdon 
Wright and Helen A. Yestadt. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.70; domestic wheat, $1.80; corn, $1.40; 
rye, $1.30; barley, $1.10; oats, 70c. 

The steamer Oneida sailed last week, 
carrying a cargo of motor cars. The 
vessel is owned by the Ford Motor Co., 
and this sailing marks the entry of Henry 
Ford into the transatlantic shipping busi- 
ness. Prominent shippers state that his 
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entry may affect freight rates consider 
ably. 

Recent visitors to this market were H 
P. Bell, representing the several Kansas 
mills of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo., and J. M. Ullman. 
specialist in milling economics, Chicagy 

Receipts of grain here last week wer, 
116,361 bus wheat, 5,498 corn, 14,078 oat 
and 6,646 rye; stoeks at the close, 3,640), 
754 bus wheat, 75,018 corn, 120,448 oa! 
336,138 rye, 35,395 barley and 6,819 bu 
wheat. 

George S. Jackson will retire from { 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain export «r, 
on July 1. The company will be « 
tinued under the same name, but 
charge of Edward Netre and John J. 
Frederick, two officials of the concer) 

James Murray Wharton, the dean 1d 
Grand Old Man of the Baltimore flour 
trade, after a long and successful career 
as a millers’ agent, has, by reason of ‘\ie 
infirmities of age, quietly retired from 
active pursuits to the Confederate S.||- 
diers’ Home, a beautiful and pictures: ie 
retreat in the suburbs of Baltimore. 

The central purchasing bureau >f 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manag. r, 
last week awarded J. Ross Myers & S 
as the lowest bidders, the contract 
furnish the state institutions with all |. « 
flour they will require for the next thr « 
months, the contract calling for 
proximately 1,800 bbls old wheat stock 
1,500 standard hard wheat patent 
$8.25 in 98-lb cottons and 200 near 
soft winter straight at $7.70 in seco 
hand 98-lb cottons, together with ‘b 
ken lots of hard and soft wheat blend 
patent and graham and rye flours, all 
be delivered as needed. There was « 
siderable competition for the contra 
and the successful prices were regari 
as low. 


C. H. Dorsey 


PHILADELPHIA 

Stocks of flour in the hands of joblx 
and bakers are light, but buyers are o 
erating only in small lots to meet imm 
diate needs, and the volume of busin 
transacted last week was very modera 
Receipts for the week ending June 
were 6,009,758 lbs in sacks. Expor 
2,400 sacks to London, 575 to Hambury 
and 200 to Copenhagen. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, pack««| 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 27: spring fir! 
patents $8.50@9, standard patent $8.25 
@8.50, first clear $7.75@8.25; hard wii 
ter short patent $8.75@9.25, straig!! 
$8.25@8.75; soft winter straight, $8. 
@8.75; rye flour, $6.75@7.10. 

The wheat market is nominal, in tl. 
absence of spot offerings. Trade in oat 
is slow, and prices were 2c lower las! 
week. Offerings are moderate but amp! 
Receipts, 31,030 bus; exports, 155,463 
stock, 211,708. Closing quotations, Jun 
27: No. 2 white, 61142@62%4c; No. 3 white. 
58@59e. 

NOTES 

S. Townsend Zook, grain, flour an 
feed merchant, is spending the summe: 
at Ocean City, N. J. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager for th« 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. 
was on ’change June 27. 

Harvey C. Miller, president Mer 
chants’ Warehouse Co. and Southern 
Steamship Co., has gone to Ocean Cit) 
with his family for the summer. 

On July 22 at 12 o’clock noon there 
will be offered for sale at public auction 
on the floor of the Commercial Exchange 
four memberships now in the names of 
Walters Milling Co., Arbuckle-Gordon 
Co., John Lynch and John J. Buckley 
Co., Ine. 

C. B. Sudborough, assistant general! 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Sys 
tem, on June 25 made an inspection of 
the Tidewater Terminal. He was ac 
companied by George M. Richardson. 
general superintendent, and E. W. 
Stringfield, traffic manager. 

The Flour Ciub of Philadelphia has 
discontinued holding regular meetings 
during the summer, but in the event of 
business of importance arising, special 
meetings may be held any time at the 
call of the president. The next regular 
meeting will be on the second Friday in 
September. 

B. Hoff Knight, manager of the ocean 
traffic bureau, and Bruce K. Wimer, 
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transportation commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, were in W ashing- 
ton, June 25, in attendance at a hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion regarding the assessment of han- 
dling charges at the port of Philadelphia. 
The hearing results from complaints of 
local shippers over the absorption of 
handling charges at Baltimore and Nor- 


folk. 
Samuet S. DanreLs. 


BOSTON 

\bout the only feature of note in the 
local flour situation last week was the 
sale of new Kansas hard winter wheat 
four for future shipment. Some fairly 
good sales, more in the nature of a feeler 
than to lay in supplies, were reported in 
lo's of one to three cars. Short patents 
were sold at $8.80 bbl, in sacks, and 
‘andard patents at $8.40@8.60. : 
Spring wheat mill agents report a lit- 

better inquiry, although the break in 
cat on June 27 put a stop to it tem- 
rarily. The fact that most buyers 
‘ve allowed their stocks of flour to run 

er than usual may be a reason for the 
proved demand, but material cuts in 
rices have been made as a special in- 
iucement. One of the big Minneapolis 
mills, openly quoting $9.65 as its price, 
admitted that sales had been made at 
£540. Some of the larger bakers are 
reported to be paying more attention 
han formerly to their future needs, at 
ast to the extent of covering a part 
if them. 

Flour quotations, June 27, per 196 lbs, 
n sacks: spring first patents, $9.50@ 
85, standard patents $8.35@9.25; first 
lear $8.25@8.85; hard winter patents, 
‘8.30@8.90; soft winter patents $8.90@ 
9.50, straight $8.70@9.40, clear $8.50@ 
”.. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 27, with com- 
parisons: 


R 
e 


7~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pd 99 9 


Flour, bbls... 21,876 22,276 ....- ceee-s 
Wheat, BRB... cesses 1,000 39,324 121,208 
Comm, WEBwecs coves 1,175 SOB 3 evete 
Oats, bus..... 77,925 30,100 3,263 80,871 
Bye; WRcise <urex + veess 387,712 1,065 
Barley, bus... 50,600 ..... 75,304 ..... 
Millfeed, tons. 75 . See ee 
Corn meal, bbls ... i! eerie 


Oatmeal, cases. 1,668 $itee sbeee ehuve 
There was a sharp decline in prices of 
rye flour. Choice white patent was of- 
fered on June 27 at $6.40@6.65 bbl, in 
sacks, and standard patent at $6.20@ 
6.40. Dark ranged $5.25@5.50, but there 
was some pressure to sell, and_ these 
prices would surely have been shaded. 


NOTES 


C. C. Davison, Geneva, N. Y., recently 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed by Peter Shewchuk, grocer, 
Peabody, Mass; liabilities, $7,092; no as- 
sets. 

The steamer West Madaket, which ar- 
rived in Boston on June 24 from Liver- 
pool, brought 10 cases of biscuit machin- 
ery, consigned to the National Biscuit 
Co. 


The John A. Schroeder Co., Boston, 
dealer in grain, has been incorporated, 
with $25,000 capital, by John A. Schroed- 
er, Norwood, LeRoy W. Todd, Reading, 
and Robert W. Sawyer, Malden. 

Lovis W. DePass. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Very little change took place in this 
market last week. Those who bought 
flour for prompt and 30-day shipment 
just before the sharp advance are well 
pleased, but not dissatisfied that they did 
not take larger quantities, being confi- 
dent of lower levels. 

Some wild offers have been made to 
buyers in this section from southwestern 
mills. One states that he was offered 
10,000 bbls top patent Kansas flour for 
shipment scattered over September, Oc- 
tober, November and December, 1925, at 
$7.40 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered, 
Charleston. There were to be no car- 
rying charges assessed against this book- 
ing till after Dec. 31, 1925. The trade 
here, however, is only keeping stocks up 
by ordering out against old contracts and 
making an occasional purchase for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Demand for spring wheat flour is light, 
with wholesalers’ and bakers’ stocks ex- 
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tremely low. There was no noticeable 
change last week in the stocks of hard 
winter flour or in new business. The 
trade is simply trying to keep the sup- 
ply on hand equal to the actual demand. 
Good business is reported by wholesalers 
from the retail trade. The demand for 
soft winters will pick up only when the 
price gets down to a more favorable 
basis. 

Quotations, June 27, car lots, basis 
98-lb cottons, delivered, Pittsburgh rate 
points: in West Virginia: spring patent 
$9.25@9.60, hard winter patent $9@9.50, 
soft winter patent, $9.50@10. 

NOTES 
Chain stores in this state handle but 


little flour, being located in the larger 
towns where bakery bread predominates. 


There are about 70 wholesale grocers 
in the state, most of whom handle flour, 
but of late years the flour trade has 
drifted to the small flour and feed jobber 
and the car-lot buyer. The wholesale 
grocery trade handles probably less than 
50 per cent as much flour as it did a 
decade ago. 

The bakery business has been on the 
increase of late years, and it now ranks 
as the leading flour buying industry of 
West Virginia. Of the total amount of 
flour shipped into the state, it is esti- 
mated that the bakery trade uses close 
to 45 per cent. There are several mills 
in the state, however, that grind princi- 
pally soft wheat for the family trade. 

Ray A. Frame. 


BUFFALO 

The opinion was freely expressed here 
at the close of last week that certain 
local flour interests must have had an 
insight into the marked drop in wheat on 
June 27, inasmuch as there was a notice- 
able shading of flour prices in some 
quarters. Those who did the shading 
managed to acquire a considerable vol- 
ume of business by their action. 

Figuring is being done on Kansas 
flours, but jobbers have been unable to 
put through any sales, because of the 
parallel prices. New crop was quoted 
30@35c under the old. 

Rye flour is easier, due to the light 
demand. 

Buffalo quotations, June 27: fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.10, bakers patents $8.50@8.75, 
first clears $8@8.10, second clears $4.25 
@4.50; rye, $6.35@6.40 for white, $6@ 
6.15 for medium and $5@5.20 for dark; 
pastry, $9.25@9.50 for patent. Semo- 
line, 47%4c, bulk, and 5'%c, sacked. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents $8.90 
@9, standard $8.50@8.75 for old. New 
crop quotations are 30@35c under those. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 21-27 ...... 238,000 187,653 79 
Previous week .. 238,000 179,251 75 
VORP ABO .ccseve 187,500 128,414 69 
Two years ago... 166,500 86,137 52 


The best buying of hard winter wheat 
so far on the crop was done on the 
break, June 27. Mill stocks are low 
and better business must develop on a 
further break. Though only a moderate 
business was done, it was large in com- 
parison with that of the last few weeks. 
Millers, however, are not attracted by 
the high premiums asked for old winters. 

No. 2 white oats were offered on June 
27 at 4%c over the September in store, 
and No. 3 white at 3c over. There were 
a few offerings of mill oats, for which 
there were no buyers. 

The barley market was dull, and 
marked by light inquiry and no sales. 
Offerings of 48-lb malting were made at 
8814c, in store, ex-lake. 

Stocks of grain at this port last week: 
in store, American wheat 4,357,226 bus, 
Canadian 1,616,976; American corn, I,- 
556,676; American oats 2,577,450, Cana- 
dian 83,667; American barley 188,829, 
Canadian 7,341; American rye, 1,418,747 ; 
afloat in harbor, American wheat 478,- 
000 bus, Canadian 212,000; American 
corn, 210,000; American oats 1,140,000, 
Canadian 221,000; American barley 110,- 
000, Canadian 63,000. 

NOTES 

A consignment of 33 carloads flour, or 
20,000 sacks, was shipped last week from 
the Quaker Oats plant at Peterboro, 
Ont., to Europe. 

Plans have been filed by the Black 


Rock Milling Corporation, this city, for 
the erection of a frame storage shed at 
an estimated cost of $24,000. 


A storehouse connected with the flax 
mill of F. Geiger, Hensall, Ont., was 
burned June 24, together with 2,000 bus 
flaxseed. The loss is estimated at $6,000. 


Salvatore Di Vita, prominent Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., citizen, who operated a 
bakery and macaroni works for nearly 
22 years, from which business he re- 
cently retired, died June 26. 


Theodore S. Banks, local flour broker, 
representing the Minneapolis Milling 
Co., will attend the annual convention of 
the National Association of Macaroni 
Manufacturers at Atlantic City, July 7-9. 


While lighting the gas under a large 
pie oven in his restaurant in Batavia, 
N. Y., June 27, Leon J. Kostianes, pro- 
prietor, was lucky enough to escape with 
slight burns when there was a terrific 
explosion due to escaping gas. 


One of the most attractive features 
of the Automobile Club, Buffalo, is the 
perennial garden, the gift of George 
Urban, Jr., of this city, head of the 
George Urban Milling Co., in which more 
than 1,500 varieties are now in bloom. 


Frederick G. Pierce, Buffalo, and Miss 
Loretta Irene Quinn, Williamsville, a 
Buffalo suburb, were married on June 
24. Mr. Pierce is associated with his 
father in the management of the Great 
Eastern & Dakota Elevator Corpora- 
tion. 


It has but recently become known that 
the late Spencer Kellogg, founder of the 
local firm that still bears his name, own- 
ers of the big flaxseed elevators here, had 
donated a prize of $5,000 for the best 
children’s code of morals, followed by 
one of $20,000 for the best method of 
teaching such a code to children through- 
out the country. It was not until after 
Mr. Kellogg’s death that the name of 
the donor was made public. 

The Interwaterways Line, Inc., had 
two of its motorships here on June 26 
loading grain for the eastern seaboard. 
George D. McDonald, general manager 
Great Lakes Grain Co., who also han- 
dles the motorships, reports a fairly busy 
season so far in receiving grain from 
upper lake ports for reloading to the 
boats of the Interwaterways Line for 
New York and into other vessels for 
Montreal. The Eastern Steamship Co., 
Ltd., carries most of the Montreal ship- 
ments from here. 

M. A. McCarry. 


BUFFALO CONVENTION 
PLANS FORMULATED 


The executive committees of the Amer- 
ican Bakers’ Association, the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association 
and the local committee of Buffalo re- 
cently met to form tentative plans for 
the forthcoming national convention of 
the baking industry, to be held in Buf- 
falo Sept. 14-19. 

It is intended that the allied trades 
will hold a reception and dance at the 
Hotel Statler on the evening of Sept. 
14, while the Bakers’ Club of New York 
will be responsible for the entertainment 
on the evening of Sept. 15. The next 
evening the association will hold its ban- 
quet at 7:30, when Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary of Commerce, will be the sole 
speaker. 

William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, is also announced as a speaker 
on the convention program, and many 
other prominent men have promised to 
appear. Attractive plans are being made 
for the entertainment of the ladies dur- 
ing their stay in Buffalo. One of the 
features of the convention will be a 
bakery unit conducted by the United 
States army, which should prove of great 
interest. 

The officials of the Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association announce 
that practically the entire space available 
in the Armory, which has been chosen for 
the exposition of machinery, has already 
been sold. All members of the commit- 
tees are most optimistic and enthusiastic 
as to the success of the Buffalo meeting, 
it being expected that this will be the 
greatest gathering of the industry ever 

own, 

















Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


A LEADER OF BRITISH MILLING 


Lord Leverhulme, the soap magnate, 
and one of the keenest and most astute 
captains of industry the world has ever 
known, has passed on to an honored rest. 

. . A man of similar prominence in the 
miling trade, however, is still with us, and 
we do not think that we are unduly flat- 
tering to Sir William Edgar Nicholls in 
drawing this comparison. His career has, 
perhaps, been less romantic, and certain- 
ly less in the public limelight, than was 
that of Lord Leverhulme, but the achieve- 
ments of the two are readily comparable. 

Sir William celebrated, yesterday, his 
jubilee in the flour milling trade, and for 
nearly one half of that long term he has 
been the chairman of the Spiller group 
companies. The half century has 
witnessed the decline of home grown 
wheat, and the necessity of setting up 
large buying organizations to watch crops 
and prices the world over, so as to buy 
right. It has seen the extinction, for all 
practical purposes, of the village stone 
mill; the introduction of the roller sys- 
tem; the extension of wheat cleaning and 
conditioning; vast changes in wheat han- 
dling, transport, and storage systems; 
the birth of the mill chemist; and the rise 
of the port mill to the position of domi- 
nance which it holds today. Sir William 
controlled his group throughout the diffi- 
cult and uncertain war period, the post- 
war boom, and the terrible slump, with 
the clear vision of a supermind, and he 
is still at the helm, facing the anxieties of 
this present time of wildly fluctuating 
prices, when the value of grain stocks 
held by his organization has varied to the 
extent of £100,000 in a day. 

Sir William has developed the faculty 
of anticipating world changes, and he 
“gets in” on them in advance. His prog- 
nosis has led to the establishment, by his 
company, of mills or grain stores, in 
three continents. He has great faith in 
the future of the western route for Ca- 
nadian wheat, and has acquired the con- 
trolling interest in a chain of elevators 
along the line, and of a large terminal 
store, and waterfront, at Vancouver. 
Next year actual milling operations will 
have begun in Alberta. The company has 
corn and wheat milling interests in 
Rhodesia, and the newest enterprise 
which has been publicly proclaimed is the 
location at Antwerp of a grain buying 
agency and elevators.—The Miller (Lon- 
don). 


FEED LEGISLATION 

In looking over the legislative grist of 
the states where feedingstuffs legislation 
was proposed, it is gratifying to note 
there seems to be a diminution of effort 
to saddle impractical laws on the indus- 
try. Herétofore, to ambitious but im- 
practical minded solons the feeding- 
stuffs industry has been a favored me- 
dium for fattening their batting average 
in the legislative field. These makers 
of grief championed this class of legisla- 
tion, not because they had inquired into 
the whys and wherefores of the proposed 
bill, but solely because they visioned the 
vote getting attraction of their action 
among their agricultural constituents. 

While this change of attitude in a small 
measure may be due to the fact that the 
farmers are expecting action on matters 
of more pressing importance, it can also 
be attributed to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
has pursued a persistent campaign to 
furnish correct information to legisla- 
tures of all states when bills dealing with 
the subject of feedingstuffs weré intro- 
duced. The attitude and stand of the 
agricultural department officials of the 
various states in which feedingstuffs leg- 
islation was proposed are worthy of note, 
for in all cases they have evidenced most 
practical judgment that betokened a 
thorough study of the various measures 
proposed.—Flour and Feed. 
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SEATTLE 

Buyers in north coast markets have 
little faith in the present range of flour 
prices, and appear afraid to buy for- 
ward. Demand from other domestic mar- 
kets has been very quiet. Prices were 
unchanged last week for Pacific flours, 
excepting for family patents, which were 
reduced 20c bbl. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, June 26: family 
patent, $8.60@9 bbl, basis 49- lb cottons; 
pastry flour, $7.25@7.50, 98's; bakers 
patent, $7.80@8.10, 98’s; blends, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $8.60@9.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, June 26: Da- 
kota, $9.10@9.60; Montana, $8.90@9.10. 

Export Trade——There was complete 
stagnation in the export demand for 
flour last week, both in transatlantic and 
transpacific markets. A general labor 
strike at Hongkong and Chinese ports 
has tied up all deliveries and shipments. 
Some parcels of flour sold recently to 
Hongkong are being held on the Pacific 
seaboard, as the steamship companies 
refuse to accept cargo, except on terms 
with regard to strikes contained in bills 
of lading, which millers are unwilling to 
accept. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, June 26, to Hong- 
kong and North China ports: soft wheat 
straights and clears, $7.70 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, or $6.95, 
f.a.s; patents, $9.60, c.i-f., less 2 per 
cent, or $8.80, f.a.s. To the United King- 
dom: soft wheat straights 45s 3d, hard 
wheat straights 48s 9d, c.i.f., per 280-Ib 
jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

SOMO BheBT iccccvcseces +. 33,310 44 
Previous week . 20,572 39 
6.5 ae a 0-6 408 6 OO OSS 19,455 37 
TWO POGTE-BHO 260i cccvecss 19,580 37 
Three years ago ........ . 16,451 31 
Four years ago ... cscess Gnreee 50 
PICS PERLE GOO oo. vc cvccse 9,151 17 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

UE BORE 5:00 0.0'0.00:09-58% 23,879 42 
Previows week .........+: 16,759 29 
PTT ere eee 19,277 34 
Two years ago ........ .. 15,678 28 
Three years ago .......... 21,430 38 
Four years ago ........... 30,637 53 
are POR BOO vvcictaavies 19,395 34 


Seventeen interior mills in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended June 20, 1925, with a 


two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule, operating six days a week, of 127,100 
bbls flour, made 61,916, or 48 per cent of 


capacity, against 43,954 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 15 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 115,700 bbls, or 38 
per cent of capacity. 


WHEAT 


Pacific Coast wheat markets were ex- 
tremely quiet last week. Old crop wheats 
were in little demand, and farmers re- 
fused to sell for new crop deliveries. Old 
crop western white, prompt shipment, 
sacked, coast, June 26, $1.62 bu. Ex- 
porters were offering $1.45 for new crop 
western white, late July and August 
shipment. 


NOTES 


J. E. Hall, president Vancouver (B. 
C.) Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., was in 
Seattle last week. 

The 125-bbl mill of the Vollmer Clear- 
water Co., Lewiston, Idaho, at Craig- 
mont, Idaho, burned last week. 

A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and a director of the 
Great Northern Railway Co., was in 
Seattle last week with a party of Great 
Northern Railway officials. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 
has reduced the time for its ships be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts by 
two days, providing a service of 27% 
days from New York to Seattle. 

The schedule of wheat discounts adopt- 
ed by the Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association has been generally ap- 
proved by the commercial bodies of the 
Pacific Northwest. Discounts on milling 
wheats are as follows: 58 lbs, le; 57, 2c; 
56, 4c; 55, 6c; 54, 8c; 53, 10c; 52, 13c; 51, 
l6c; 50, 19¢e. 

Robert McKee, managing director 
Canada Grain Export Co., Vancouver, 
B. C., while in Seattle last week, stated 
that the prospects for the Canadian 
wheat crop were of exceptional promise; 
on account of increased acreage and fa- 
vorable weather at time of seeding and 
since, the present outlook was for a yield 
of 500,000,000 bus, and even 600,000,000 
smight be harvested. 

Conditions are unusually favorable for 
the barley crop of the Pacific Northwest, 
both as to yield and quality. The gov- 
ernment estimate on June 1 was for a 
yield of 9,200,000 bus. While the Cali- 
fornia barley crop is about twice that of 
last year, a large proportion of the grain 
was badly stained by rain at harvest. 
North Coast barley, therefore, is expect- 
ed to command a premium. 


PORTLAND 


The flour market continues unsettled, 
with local buying at a minimum. No 
change was made in family patents last 
week, $9.05 being quoted, June 27, but 
bakers blue-stem patents were cut 40c 
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On an Irrigation Project Near the Montana Town of Valier 
Photograph by courtesy of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls 





to $8.55. Bakers hard wheat flour held 
at $9.05. 

A moderate amount of export business 
was done with Hongkong, but the sellers 
have later been notified to postpone ship- 
ments, owing to the disturbances there. 
Inquiries were received from north China 
at terms which could not be met. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

June 21-27 ..... En ee 11,028 17 
Previous week ........... 12,182 19 
;. Brera 38,600 62 
ree Ss Oe: a ccasazesea 30,924 49 
Three years ago .. ‘ 13,402 23 
Four years ago ........... 16,888 35 
PEVS FOALS BHO .ivseeveses 14,582 30 


Wheat buyers are making few bids for 
the new crop, as farmers are practically 
off the market and bullish. There is need 
of a considerable quantity, however, for 
export account. Demand for old wheat 
is limited. Closing bids for July deliv- 
ery on June 27: hard white $1.40 bu, soft 
white and hard winter $1.43, western red 
$1.35, western white $1.42, northern 
spring $1.40, Big Bend blue-stem $1.42. 

* + 

Grain bag dealers are much concerned 
over a report that 5,000,000 bags, needed 
here for the new crop, are tied up at 
Hongkong. Unless arrangements can be 
made to forward them very soon, a short- 
age in the bag supply is likely to develop. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Steadiness marked the San Francisco 
flour market last week, except for a de- 
cline in some grades of California flour. 
State mills had maintained a definite 
price level for some weeks, despite the 
fluctuations of the market, but following 
the general decline in wheat prices 
dropped quotations 20c bbl on family 
patents. 

Some new wheat flour is reaching the 
market, but the demand continues for 
old crop products. California family 
patents were quoted on June 27 at $9.90 
bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco, basis 
98-lb cottons, soft wheat patents $8.80 
@9, and California bakers flours $9.20 
@9.80. 

Quotations for eastern and northern 
flours remained unchanged, Kansas bak- 
ers patents being quoted on June 27 at 
$9@9.25 bbl, Dakota bakers patents $9.70 
@9.90, and Montana bakers patents $9.20 
@9.40, car lots, f.o.b., California common 
points, basis 98-lb cottons. Washington 
and Oregon straight grades were quoted 
at $8.65@8.90 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, basis 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 

The Stoddard Milling Co., Napa, has 
been granted permission by the state 
railroad commission to operate an auto- 
mobile freight service between Napa and 
Napa Soda Springs. 

Reopening of the Sperry Flour Co.’s 
plant at South Vallejo, the largest mill 
in the San Francisco district, is expected 
about July 1, 100 men being enrolled for 
the crew of the first unit. 

Reported sale of 2,000 acres of tide 
flats and water front lands between Oak- 
land and Richmond, Cal., for $700,000 
has caused much speculation as to Oak- 
land-Berkeley harbor development plans. 

Forty members of the committee on 
manufactories of the Oakland Chamber 





of Commerce recently visited the Shrec 
ded Wheat Co.’s Pacific Coast plant and 
four other large Oakland establishment 

a part of the plan to acquaint Oaklan: 
with its industries. 

Early in July it will become unlaw{ 
to throw lighted cigarette stubs or bur 
ing matches from moving vehicles in ( 
ifornia and, with the enforcement of t! 
law, it is expected that there will lx 
material decrease in the number of fi: 
destroying grain fields, grass and hay 

While addressing California farm 
regarding economic conditions, Se 
tary of Agriculture William Jardine t..\\| 
an audience at Fresno that this si: 
ought to increase its cotton acreage | 
idly, stating that the quality of cot!in 
grown will always be in demand. '! Je 
urged this rather than increased pro 
tion of grapes. 

Through a superior court action, ‘he 
Western Milling Co., Oakland, seeks to 
change its name to Oakland Termini’ & 
Elevator Co. The directors of the con- 
pany are H. E. Woolner, J. T. Willia:.s, 
V. G. Caporgno, Hyman Fredri: 5s, 
Charles F. Gross, H. G. Kaponet «iid 
W. J. Locke. The company operate. a 
large grain elevator, with docks on | \e 
Oakland- Alameda harbor. 

W. E. Zuprann 


GREAT FALLS 
The only change which occurred in 
prices of flour quoted by Montana m 
last week was a reduction of 25c bbl 
first clears. Quotations, June 27: pat: 
flour $9.10, first clears $6.75, in 98-lb « 
tons, f.o.b., Great Falls, car lots. 


NOTES 


J. M. Walsh, manager Farmers’ ¢ 
vator, Molt, in the Lake Basin count 
near Laurel, reported to his stockho 
ers at their annual meeting a divid 
of 10 per cent. 

Shipments from the flouring mills 
Montana in March, 1925, were about 
per cent lighter than for the same mon 
of 1924, according to statistics publish 
by the state railroad commission. 


Work of constructing an elevator 
Forsyth will be started at once by t! 
Yellowstone Elevator Co., and the pla 
will be ready to handle the current cro 
according to A. R. Thurston, of th 
company. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Sutherland le 
Great Falls recently for Minneapoli 
Chicago, and London, Ont., the latter t! 
home of Mr. Sutherland’s parents. M 
Sutherland is superintendent of tl 
plants of the Royal Milling Co. 

H. L. Mitchell, Elk River, Wash., ha 
bought the electric bakery plant at Tro) 
Mont., from Carl Nelson. Mr. Mitche! 
has been engaged in the bakery busines 
in western Montana and eastern Was!) 
ington and Idaho for almost a quarte 
of a century. 

John W. Walton, long active as a grai! 
farmer near Belgrade and one of thi 
chief forces for years in the Montan: 
Wheat Growers’ Association and a mem 
ber of the board of directors of the 
American Wheat Growers’ Association, 
died June 22. 

An effort is being made to secure from 
the Great Falls Commercial Club's 
board of directors an expression favor- 
ing the retention of the export rate on 
wheat shipments from Montana points 
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to the west coast. Montana millers do 
not favor the rate, but a general cam- 
paign directed by the farmers, for sig- 
natures to a petition protesting against 
the revocation of the rate, is in progress. 
Joun A. Curry. 


LOS ANGELES 
With demand steady and reduced 


prices, business in the southern Califor- 
nia flour market experienced a_notice- 
able revival last week, a good volume of 
small orders being taken. The majority 
of the large bakers are intending to pur- 
chase flour for their future requirements 
as soon as the new crop prices go into 
effect, which will be about July 15. 
Quotations, June 26: California fam- 
ily patents $10, hard wheat bakers pat- 
ets $9.20, blended bakers patents $9, 
pastry $8.60, all carload lots; Kansas 
hakers patents, basis 98's, $8.70; Mon- 
tana bakers, $9; Dakota bakers, $9.60; 
ishington-Oregon _ blue-stem _ bakers 
ents, $8.70; Washington pastry, 
60. All prices are based on old crop 
ieat. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Yemand for spring wheat flour was 
ow last week, and mills here have not 
nerienced the activity reported in 
ier places. The heavy break of June 
+9 induced possible buyers to look for 
fter spots. Shipping directions on out- 
anding contracts are _ satisfactory. 
clear continues in good demand, mills 
ving smaller supplies, due to light op- 
‘ation. 
Nominal prices, June 27, at Duluth- 
uperior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
‘amily patent ....... $8.15 @8.40 $7.10@7.35 
kers patent ....... 7.90@8.15 6.85@7.10 


irst clear, jute...... 7.50@7.75 6.00@5.25 
cond clear, jute.... 6.25@6.50 3.25@3.65 
Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 

ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Jume 21-87 wncccvcscccsccses 16,255 44 
Previous week .....cccsee% 17,280 47 
Yea? G60 sivcbesisssvcecs 14,490 39 
Two YORRS GHO eccéicecens 18,225 52 


Buyers of durum flour have shown 
some interest recently and placed a few 
small orders, but price developments 
have led them to hold off. A little was 
sold last week for export. Due to the 
wide fluctuations of wheat, the mill here 
has not resumed quoting for durum 
flour. 

Some improvement occurred in the de- 
mand for rye flour last week. Appar- 
ently the price level here has been get- 
ting closer to that of central states mills, 
for a few car lots have been sold to the 
East. Local trade has been on the usual 
scale, users filling only immediate needs. 


Quotations, June 29, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb- 


cottons: pure white, $5.25; No. 2 straight, 
$5.10; No. 3 dark, $4.90; No. 5 blend, 
$6.10; No. 8, $4.75. 

The milling demand for wheat, both 
spring and durum, last week was strong. 
In the quoted range for spring wheat, 
bids have been advanced llc for the top 
figure for No. 1 dark and 4c for No. 1 
northern. Elevators have been better 
buyers. Amber durum has been eagerly 
sought, and any high protein stuff has 
brought fancy figures. The price of No. 
1 amber advanced 10c, and mills that can 
get good wheat will go more than 25c 
over July. Demand for No. 2 mixed has 
also been better, and elevators and mills 
have been in the market. No. 1 dark 
northern, June 29, was quoted at $1.47% 
@1.72% bu; No. 2 dark northern, $1.46% 
@1.69%; No. 3 dark northern, $1.455%4,@ 
1.66%; No. 1 northern, $1.46@1.63%4. 

Oats have been in good demand re- 
cently by foreign and eastern buyers. 
Substantial sales to the East have been 
made by Duluth holders. During last 
week, buyers advanced their prices ‘2c, 
but later the gain was lost and they still 
sell at 8c under Chicago September. The 
closing price, June 29, was 411/2c. 

A strong demand for barley from 
abroad has prevailed for some time, and 
still persists, stimulating buyers here. 
On June 29 strong to fancy closed at 84 
@88c bu, medium to good at 79@83c, 
and lower grades at 73@78c. 

Rye has been the slowest in demand 
of any of the grains, in spite of the fact 
that there has been some export call. 
This has been filled largely by the inter- 
ests owning stocks of rye now existent, 
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and has not been reflected in the cash 
demand. Elevators have been taking ar- 
rivals on the delivery basis. The July 
future last week declined 9'4c, and Sep- 
tember 8c. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 27, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-—— Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 





Spring .... 514 308 181 549 366 166 
Durum ... 343 275 925 507 624 1,447 
Winter ... 4 8 ee = 
Bonded ... 18 ne 
Totals .. 879 591 1,106 1,056 990 1,613 
COPM access ce 103 1 ea 398 1 
GER .ccers GO 292 4 854 235 230 
Bonded.. 5 9 5 38 21 ee 
FO ceveoce 77 970 196 529 167 924 
Bonded... o« 17 - = 23 92 
Barley .... 272 29 27 293 51 
Bonded.. 6 1 9 62 14 ‘0 
Flaxseed .. 98 13 112 31 3 25 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 





c Amber durum——, -—Durum—, 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
20... 149 @160 147 @160 146 144 
22... 147 @158 145 @158 144 142 


147% @163% 145% @163% 144% 142% 
148% @164% 146% @164% 145% 
147% @168% 14514 @168% 144% 1421 
1465 @167% 14454 @167% 143% 141% 
145% @166% 143% @166% 142% 140% 


NOTES 


Receipts of all grain during the week 
ending June 27 were 1,878,000 bus, of 
which 861,000 were wheat and 570,000 
oats. Shipments were 1,056,000 bus 
wheat, 854,000 bus oats and 529,000 bus 
barley. 

The demand for tonnage for grain 
cargoes has improved somewhat with the 
increase in foreign sales. For wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, the rate is now 1°%4c 
bu, and tonnage is not especially plenti- 
ful at that. Five American boats have 
taken cargoes at the Canadian Head of 
the Lakes, the first for a long time. 

F. G. Cartson. 
OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 30, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


BS HO bo BS bo Of 
AQ wm we 





c From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp -- 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eoee 
Bergen ...... 27.00 e esoe 89.00 
Bordeaux 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 rr 
Bremen -- 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Bristol ...... 30.00 ..ce coos 30.00 pee 
Cardiff ....+. 20.00 .... .... 20.00 eeen 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
COPE cccccece 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 eees 
Danzig ...... 30.00 coe seen Bee 
Dublin ...... 20.00 - 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ..... 33.00 ..-- 33.00 «0. 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GUBCREIRE nce GOOD cccc sees seve eens 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 rer 
Hamburg - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
REGUS acc cece 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 ot a8 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
|) 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cace 
EMER ccccccs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 sees 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Ferre 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 coe BO08 cece 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 e1Ee 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 36.00 .... ceoe cove sage 
Newcastle ... 20.00 .... ceoe cece cove 
GO ccccsecns 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... BEBO cece cece cove evee 
Rotterdam . 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... ..25 «wees ecee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BO.08 .ccc cece cdce one0 
Stockholm ... 29.00 - 29.00 29.00 





LIABILITY AS TO SHIPMENTS 

Permitting a contract buyer to inspect 
a shipment, though in violation of lading 
terms, does not render a carrier liable as 
for making unauthorized delivery, held 
the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals, in 
the case of Bernie Mill & Gin Co. vs. St. 
Louis Southwestern Railway Co. (288 S. 
W. 847). 

Plaintiff shipped under an interstate 
order bill of lading providing: “Inspec- 
tion of property covered by this bill of 
lading will not be permitted unless pro- 
vided by law or unless permission is in- 
dorsed on this original bill of lading or 
given in writing by the shipper.” 

Plaintiff gave no permission for in- 
spection, but defendant’s connecting car- 
rier permitted plaintiff's customer’s pros- 
pective buyers under resale contracts to 
inspect the corn as it arrived at its des- 
tinations. The shipments and drafts cov- 
ering them were rejected, and plaintiff, 
refusing to accept redelivery from the 
railway companies, sued for the value of 
the rejected shipments. 

The theory on which plaintiffs suit un- 
successfully proceeded was that by un- 


authorizedly permitting inspection the 
carriers made delivery of the corn to the 
plaintiff's customer, and thereby became 
liable for the amount of the rejected 
drafts. A. L. H. Srreet. 


DEATH OF C. V. BRINKMAN 


Kansas Miller Was from Pioneer Milling 
Family—Killed by Accidental Dis- 
charge of Shotgun 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Charles V. Brink- 
man, president Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas, accidentally shot 
and killed himself, June 24, when a shot- 
gun he was carrying went off while he 
was climbing through a fence. The acci- 
dent occurred only a few rods from the 
mill office, and was witnessed by some 
of his employees. Mr. Brinkman had 
seen some rabbits playing in a field at 
the back of the mill, and had gone out 
to take a shot at them. 

Mr. Brinkman lacked about two weeks 
of being 56 years old, having been born in 
Ohio, July 6, 1869. He came from a fam- 
ily that pioneered in Kansas milling. He 
moved west while he was still a small 
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boy with his family, and came to the 
vicinity of Great Bend in 1874. Two 
years earlier G. L. and W. H. Brink- 
man, brothers of his father, had started 
a lumber and grain business at Larned, 


and had established a branch of their | 


business at Great Bend, a town which 
they had helped to found. 

In 1876, J. V. Brinkman, Charles V. 
Brinkman’s father, and two associates 
built a small four-buhr flour mill on the 
banks of Walnut Creek, which flows sev- 
eral miles from Great Bend. It soon de- 
veloped that the plant was built on quick- 
sand, and could not be operated, so it 
was moved into the town. The original 
idea of using waterpower had to be aban- 
doned in favor of steam. 

One of the partners in the mill with- 
drew after several years to move to Kan- 
sas City, and his stock was taken over 
by Charles and another son, George, al- 
though they were still youths. Charles 
immediately went to work in the mill, but 
George retained his position in the local 
bank. When J. V. Brinkman died, in 
1905, Charles became president of the 
company, which in the meantime had ex- 
panded the capacity of the mill. 

In 1915 the plant was entirely de- 
stroyed by a windstorm. The present 
mill, fireproof in construction, and with 
1,000 bbls daily capacity, was then erect- 
ed. In the popularization of Kansas 
flours in the past 10 years, Mr. Brink- 
man had been particularly successful in 
merchandising his output. 

Mr. Brinkman, who was a bachelor, 
was actively identified with every civic 
enterprise, and he was especially inter- 
ested in movements designed to aid the 
boys and girls of the community. 

One of Mr. Brinkman’s uncles, G. L., 
was for many years prior to his death the 
manager of the old Kansas City Milling 
Co., the mill of which stood at Twenty- 
second and Broadway, Kansas City. 
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ADVOCATES STUDY OF 
WEBB-POMERENE LAW 


Frank L. Shull Sees Possible Solution to 
Pacific Northwestern Exporters’ Difficul- 
ties in More Extensive Use of Law 





Seattte, Wasn.—The twelfth annual 
convention of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, held at Seattle, last week, 
was the most notable one ever held by 
that body. Of particular interest to the 
milling industry and the grain trade was 
an able address delivered by Frank L. 
Shull, manager Pacific Flour Export Co. 

Mr. Shull pointed out that the wheat 
lands of the Pacific Northwest are ca- 
pable of producing a volume of wheat 
much in excess of the consumptive re- 
quirements of the same section, instanc- 
ing that the production of flour in Wash- 
ington and Oregon in 1924 was 5,700,000 
bbls, while the amount consumed did 
not exceed 2,860,000. Cut off from the 
principal consuming markets of the Unit- 
ed States by their geographical position, 
the mills were obliged to find foreign 
markets for over one half of their prod- 
uct. He then referred to the Pacific 
Flour Export Co., one of 500 concerns 
doing business under the Webb-Pome- 
rene law, which exempts such companies 
from the limitations of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and the Clayton act. 

Among the advantages of operation 
under the act, he called attention to the 
ability to present a solid front to com- 
petitors. Other advantages mentioned 
were: reduced administrative, selling and 
advertising expenses through the exist- 
ence of a central selling agency and joint 
representation in foreign countries; re- 
lief from the intricate details of export 
trade, such as port and dock facilities, 
warehousing, obtaining advantageous 
freight rates, credits, inspection, ete; the 
standardization of products and business 
methods; the collection of information as 
to foreign market conditions, facilities 
and stocks; the convenience of purchas- 
ing from one central agency; increased 
consumption of products and the estab- 
lishing of reputation for goods; the ad- 
vantage to foreign purchasers of dealing 
with a responsible organization and the 
elimination of antagonistic selling efforts 
among American exporters. 

The Pacific Flour Export Co., Mr. 
Shull said, had demonstrated the fact 
that by operating under the Webb-Pome- 
rene law many of the difficulties in export 
trade could be eliminated. Its success 
during its one year of operation had at- 
tracted the attention, not only of those 
engaged in the production of flour in 
other parts of the country, but of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers in other lines 
of trade. 

In conclusion, Mr. Shull added: “May 
I suggest, in closing, that in the Webb- 
Pomerene law may be found the solution 
of the problems of the grain producers 
of the United States. It is worth con- 
sideration by those who are interested in 
the profitable marketing of agricultural 
products. Many plans have been pro- 
posed and given consideration by Con- 
gress, and rejected as_ impracticable. 
May it not be true that the machinery 
is already at hand? ‘The suggestion is 
offered that a study of the Webb-Pome- 
rene law be made with a view to a mar- 
keting organization under its provisions 
that will control the movement of agri- 
cultural products into the consuming 
markets of the world.” 





RAIN BENEFITS NEBRASKA CROPS 

Omana, Nes.—Wheat in southwestern 
Nebraska will be ready to harvest next 
week. Late rains, growers say, have bene- 
fited the crop by delaying maturity and 
permitting the berries to fill out properly. 
The yield will probably be greater than 
was expected. 

These rains have been of incalculable 
benefit to corn, particularly in the west- 
ern sections of the state, where it is gen- 
erally stunted during the dry summer 
months. : 

The oats crop also has been benefited, 
except in a few southeastern counties, 
where the early damage was too great to 
enable the crop to recover to any extent. 





Purapeteu1a.—The oatmeal market is 
quiet and easier, with moderate but am- 
ple offerings. Quotations, June 27, $3.12 
@3.32 per 90-lb sack. 
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Cuicaco.—Cash corn was fairly steady 
last week, tending to become easier. De- 
mand was fairly active at first, but it 
slowed up, and at the week end inquiry 
was slow. No. 3 mixed was quoted, June 
27, at $1.02%,@1.03% bu, No. 4 mixed 
$1.015%,@1.02; No. 2 yellow $1.04@1.05%, 
No. 3 yellow $1.03@1.04, No. 4 yellow 
$1.01@1.02%, No. 5 yellow $1.00'2@ 
1.014%; No. 2 white $1.04@1.05, No. 4 
white $1.0114@1.02. At this season of 
the year, demand for corn goods is al- 
ways very quiet. Dealers find it nearly 
impossible to sell car lots, and business 
in smaller quantities is also light. Corn 
flour was quoted, June 27, at $2.60 cwt, 
corn meal $2.50@2.55, cream meal $2.50 
@2.55, and hominy $2.60. 

Kansas Crry.—Further declines were 
recorded in corn and corn products last 


week. Demand is not active at the lower 
prices. Quotations, June 27: white corn, 
No. 2 97%2c@$l1, No. 3 9542@97 2c, No. 


1 924%@95c; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.01@ 
1.03%, No. 3 99%2c@$1.01, No. 4 97@ 
98'%c; mixed corn, No. 2 97@99c¢ No. 3 
MU@ITIc, No. 4 94@95'2c; cream meal, 
$4.80 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas City, 
100-lb cotton sacks; hominy feed, $36 
ton; corn bran, $36. 

Mempuis.—Reports indicate a_ little 
improvement in the movement of corn 
meal, although buying is almost entirely 
for immediate needs. One mill repre- 
sentative had, however, inquiries for two 
fairly good lots for 60-day shipment. 
Jobbers report a steady demand, but for 
small lots. Cream was offered, June 25, 
as low as $4.85, while some mills wanted 
$5.25. Receipts of corn have been light, 
and demand restricted. Cash quotations 
for No. 3 white on June 25 were $1.10 
bu, for No. 3 mixed $1, and No. 3 yel- 
low $1.13. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn 
showed a slight improvement last week. 
Latin American buyers took all the corn 
exportations, which this week increased 
to 67,352 bags. There were 1,220 bags 
corn meal shipped out of this port last 
week. A total of 850 100-Ib bags corn 
bran was also shipped. 

Prices quoted, June 25: No. 2 yellow 
corn $1.35 bu, sacked, No. 3 $1.34; No. 
2 white $1.34, No. 3 $1.33; standard corn 
meal $5.15, cream meal $5.35, and grits 
$5.35, in 98's; bran, $1.75 ewt; chops, 
$2.35; hominy feed, $2.07. 

Sr. Lovis—Houses with eastern con- 
nections were free buyers of corn last 





Linseed Oil 
Mills of 
Holland 


INSEED oil is 
L Holland’s most impor- 


tant manufactures. Most 
of the large mills are in Wor- 
merveer and Koog-aan-de- 
Zaan, in the province of North 
Holland, near Amsterdam. 
At present there are about 12 
in this district. They are 
among the _ best-equipped 
plants of the Netherlands. 
Formerly the crushing of 
flaxseed in Holland was done 
entirely by windmills, but only 
seven of about 120 that were 
once engaged in this business 
are still standing. The owners 
found it necessary to change 
from wind to steam as soon as 
their business outgrew the 
limited capacity of the old 
mills. It is estimated that with 
favorable wind.a windmill can 
only crush 5,000 linseed cakes 
a week. The largest Holland 
plant of the present day is 
equipped with seven auto- 
matic machines, handling 60,000 cakes 
each, or 420,000 per week. 
The drainage of the Zuider Zee, it is- 
pected, will have a tendency to expand 
the already great oil industry of the 
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week and while there was considerable 
pressure, the market at the latter part 
of the week showed some independent 
strength. There was nothing in the gen- 
eral run of news to account for the buy- 
ing, which was regarded as short cover- 
ing by the trade. Weather conditions 
remain favorable for the development of 
the new crop. 

Receipts of corn were 174 cars, against 
265 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 27: No. 2 corn, $1.02 bu; No. 1 
yellow $1.05@1.06, No. 2 yellow $1.05; 
No. 1 white $1.05, No. 2 white $1.04, 
No. 3 white $1.03. 

Corn products quotations, June 27: 
standard corn meal $2.45@2.55, cream 
meal $2.70@2.80, corn flour $2.80@2.90. 


Nasuvitte.—There was little change in 
the corn market here last week. The 
South continues to make fair purchases, 
but business is below average. Prices 
were lower last week. Quotations, June 
27: No. 2 white $1.201% bu, No. 3 white 
$1.1912; No. 2 yellow $1.214%, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.20%. Corn meal continues in light 
demand. Prices, June 27: bolted, in 
sacks, at Nashville, $1.40 bu; bulk, $1.25. 


MiInNEAPOLIS.—Receipts last week, to- 
taling 108,900 bus, were easily disposed 
of, local mills being the best buyers of 
corn. The outside milling demand picked 
up on the break, the low figure being 98c 
for the July option. Buying orders from 
near-by mills increased considerably. 

The mills have taken yellow or high 
colored corn, and the elevators have 
bought mixed stuff for storage. On June 
30 No. 2 yellow was quoted at 1@2c over 
July, showing « strengthening of 1@2c 
for the week; No. 3 yellow, July to le 
under; No. 4, 3@4c under; No. 3 mixed, 
5@6c under; No. 4, 7@8c under. 

Burrato.—There were only a few cars 
of corn offered last week, and buyers 
were willing to meet sellers’ views. Lim- 
its here advanced Ic, with futures easier. 
No. 2 yellow on June 27 brought $1.031% 
and No. 5 yellow $1.02. 

Demand for corn meal has been very 
good for export. In the last two weeks 
more business has been done than in the 
past three months. Domestic trade, how- 
ever, has not been so good, 

Boston.—There is a quiet demand for 
corn meal, Granulated yellow was quot- 
ed on June 27 at $3.10, bolted yellow at 
$3.05, and feeding meal and cracked corn 
at $2.40, all in 100s. 

PuiLapeLPHi1A.—Demand for corn is 
slow, and the market ruled weak and 9c 
lower last week. Offerings, while not 
heavy, are in excess of trade require- 
ments. Receipts, 17,818 bus; stock, 155,- 


463. Closing quotations, June 27: No. 2 
yellow, $1.20@1.21; No. 3 yellow, $1.18 
@1.19. 

Corn products are again lower, under 
a light demand and influenced by the 
drop in raw material. Quotations, June 
27, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried, ‘granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.95@ 
3.05; white table meal, fancy, $2.95@ 
3.05; pearl hominy and grits, $2.95@3.05. 

3aALTIMORE.—Corn receipts last week 
were 5,498 bus, 4,998 by rail and 500 by 


boat. Stock, 75,018 bus. No sales last 
week. Closing price on June 27 of do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, $1.24 bu. 


Corn meal was unchanged at $2.85@3 
ewt. 

Toronto.—American corn is in poor 
demand, and declined 4c bu last week. 


Quotations, June 23: No. 3 American 
yellow corn, $1.20 bu, basis Toronto 
freights. 


MonrreAt.—Corn flour, on June 27, 
was quoted here at $7.60@7.70 bbl, de- 
livered. 

LiverPoot, Enc., June 10.—There is 
very little interest shown in corn in this 
market, and an easier feeling prevails in 
all descriptions, either on passage or for 
shipment. Secondhand sellers of Plate 
corn for early shipment are offering at 
a decline of Is@I1s 6d qr, while the more 
distant positions are only 9d lower for 
cargoes and 3d for parcels. The move- 
ment in Argentina has increased appre- 
ciably, exports last week amounting to 
450,000 qrs, and good shipments are ex- 
pected from now on. African corn for 
shipment continues neglected, shippers 
asking 37s 6d qr for No. 6 yellow, Au- 
gust-September shipment. For new Plate 
corn, to arrive at Liverpool, 9s 5d per 
100 lbs is asked. River Plate corn, May- 
June shipment, was sold to Liverpool at 
37s T¥2d, and June-July at 36s 6d. 


Saw Juan, Porto Rico, June 18.—The 
local corn meal market is strong. Buy- 
ers are willing to pay 10@15c bag more 
for shipment from New York, the actual 
limit being $3.20, c.i.f. Imports during 
the last fortnight were 1,500 bags. 


WHAT SUING BUYER MUST PROVE 

A buyer was not entitled to recover 
damages for breach of a contract to sell 
her flour, without showing that tbe sale 
was on credit, or that she tendered pay- 
ment, or was ready and willing to pay 
for the flour when demand for delivery 
was made. This point was decided in the 
case of Brown vs. Sexton, 36 Ill. App. Ct. 
Rep. 281. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 
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Ancient and Modern Oil Mills on the River Zaan 


Netherlands, because it will add a prov- 
ince of some 500,000 acres to Dutch ter- 
ritory. Much of this land will be planted 
with rapeseed. History repeats itself. 
In the seventeenth century, when a part 








of the province of North Holland was 
drained, rapeseed was raised on land once 
covered by lakes. Zaan mills crushed the 
seed, just as they probably will handle 
the Zuider Zee crops. 
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Lonvon, Ene., June 10.—Oatmeal sti|| 
is neglected, and London prices are wn 


changed. American and Canadian mil! 
ers are asking, a considerable advance 
the week, but the- higher prices have 
effect on the market. 

Betrast, Ireranp, June 10.—Oatme.| 
has been steady, without much change 
price. The consumptive demand sly 
some falling off, owing to the sudden 
vent of warm weather, but as the market 
generally is not overstocked with eit)er 
foreign or home made, it is expected that 
there will be no cutting in price, es). 
cially as Irish oats are finished for the 
season. Importers are still willing to 
take 41@42s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast 
and Dublin, for flake meal, spot, passive, 
and June-July shipment. 


Toronto.—Midsummer dullness mays 
the demand for rolled oats and oatm¢ |, 
Mills are selling limited quantities in (\- 
tario at unchanged prices. Quotutio 
June 27: rolled oats to the car-lot trite 
$7.50 bbl of 180 Ibs, in jute 90's, aid 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent ovr 
rolled oats, delivered, track basis, © 
tario points; mixed car lots of rolled 01's 
to the retail trade, $7.90 bbl. 


MontreaL.—Business in rolled o 
continues quiet and prices on June 
were unchanged at $3.95 per bag of © ) 
Ibs, delivered. 

Wiynirec.—Oatmeal is without f: 
ture. The usual summer dullness p: 
vails in the domestic market, and wh 
sales for export account continue stea: 
they are not of large proportions. Qu 
tations, June 27: rolled oats, in 80-\)) 
bags, $3, and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, ~5 
per cent over rolled oats. 

Burra.o.—There is a good demand { 
oatmeal, but mills are not able to supp 
it, as many of them are closed down f 
the summer. The call is exceptional 
heavy for this time of year, due, it 
thought, to the high price of other th: 
oat feeds. 

Boston.—The oatmeal market was fir 
last week, with demand slow. Rolle! 
was quoted on June 27 at $3.35, in 90-|!) 
sacks, with cut and ground at $3.68. 





UNBUSINESSLIKE PRACTICES 
CONDEMNED BY FLOUR CLUBS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The secretary of thi 
Chicago Flour Club has mailed to thi 
membership a letter containing a resolu 
tion passed by the National Federate«| 
Flour Clubs at its Baltimore convention 
This action was taken at the request o 
the secretary of the national body, who 
asked the local club’s co-operation in 
bringing about better conditions in th« 
flour trade. The resolution introduced 
by the Chicago Flour Club delegation 
reads as follows: 

Whereas, In the past few months dur 
ing a declining market, and through 
overzealousness of salesmen, prices on 
flour purchases, bound by contract, have 
been reduced or resold at a new lower 
market; and 

Whereas, Unscrupulous salesmen have 
advised customers not to liquidate com- 
petitors’ high-priced contracts; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Federated 
Flour Clubs go on record as opposing 
these very unbusinesslike and dangerous 
policies, and recommend to its respective 
members to do all possible to discourage 
these evil practices; also recommend en- 
forcement of all contracts entered into 
either by mills or dealers, whether with 
each other or with their respective cus- 
tomers. 





GUATEMALA BUYS TEXAS FLOUR 

Juan Hernandez, flour importer and 
jobber of Guatemala and owner of the 
Panderia Las Victorias, said to be the 
largest bakery in that country, recently 
visited Texas, accompanied by his son 
and daughter. The trip combined pleas- 
ure and business. A western Texas mill 
is reported to have taken his order for 
delivery during the next few months of 
panhandle hard wheat flour valued at 
about $25,000, and to have secured an 
option on another order of equal size 
before the end of the year. 
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Lost and Damaged Freight 


By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


NNUALLY the money expended by 
At railroads of the United States 

and Canada on lost and damaged 
freight claims amounts to millions of 
dollars, and since the earliest days of 
railroad operation this problem has de- 
manded the closest attention of both car- 
riers and shippers. The importance to 
the milling and grain industries of hav- 
ing such losses reduced to a minimum is 
too well known to warrant comment in 
these columns, but it is encouraging to 
note that, judging from statistics, such 
claims are gradually being reduced and 
that better conditions now prevail than 
at any time since the government opera- 
tion of the roads. 

The causes of this improved condition 
are probably varied, and suggestions are 
coni:nuously being made for further re- 
duciions. The Western Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau, however, which for 
some time has been active in this mutual 
proniem of carriers and shippers, after 
. thorough investigation is now actively 
+ the use of what is known as the 
key sack” method of loading flour in 
cars, Claiming that this will do away 
ith much of the damage resulting when 
ovr is loaded in any other manner. 

[. preparing a car for loading under 
the key sack method, after the cus- 
tomry inspections and preparations of 
the car have been made the floors and 
walls are usually lined with heavy paper. 
Three sacks are loaded lengthwise of the 
car. exactly in the center at the ends, 
then a sack is placed at either side of 
the car lengthwise, these being known as 
the kev sacks. On top of the key sacks 
two other sacks are loaded crosswise of 
the car with the tied ends toward the 
center, so that these ends of the sacks 
will rest on the floor. (Figure 1.) 

Both ends of the car are loaded in this 
nanner up to the doorposts, which 
should be well padded to prevent chafing 
f the sacks. (Figure 2.) Two boards 
of sufficient length to fit exactly between 
the doorposts of the car, at least one 
inch in thickness and eight inches in 
height and padded with six or eight 
thicknesses of paper, are secured in the 
doorway flush with the doorposts. (Fig- 
ure 3.) 


I N LOADING the doorway of a car the 

key sacks and sacks loaded on top of 
them should be placed at least four 
inches from the padded boards, and in 
no case should those in the doorway be 
piled more than seven high. All sacks 
in the doorway, except the key sacks, 
should be loaded crosswise of the car. 
(Figure 4.) It is claimed that by fol- 
lowing this procedure the sacks will be 
kept from actual contact with the door, 
and hence the loss from dampness will be 
at a minimum. 

The Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, in order to investigate the ef- 
fectiveness of the key sack method of 
loading flour, made a series of tracings 
of cars loaded in the manner previously 
described, or with slight variations. In 
practically all cases the results were 
found to be satisfactory, and as millers 
are being urged to adopt this method of 
loading it is interesting to note the exact 
results of the investigations of the bu- 
reau. The tracings were made in the 


} 


Minnesota, Denver and Kansas City dis- 
tricts. 

Shipments loaded key sack the entire 
length of cars, which were prepared for 
loading by using paper exclusively, from 
the Minnesota district showed that from 











a total of 55 cars, in which were loaded 
29,280 sacks, 128, or a percentage of .43, 
were torn, and 89, or .38 per cent, were 
wet; 29,063 sacks, a percentage of 99.25, 
reached their destination in perfect con- 
dition. 

Statistics from the Denver district on 
cars loaded in the same manner show 
that out of a total of 14, in which 26,941 
sacks were loaded, only 29 sacks, a per- 
centage of .11, were torn, and 18, or .07 
per cent, were wet. The number of sacks 
reaching their destination in perfect con- 
dition totaled 26,912, or 99.89 per cent. 

Reports on cars loaded in like manner 
in the Kansas City district show that out 
of 116,172, loaded in 104 cars, only 172 
sacks, a percentage of .15, were torn, 
and 425, or .387 per cent, were wet. In 
other words, 115,575, or 99.8 per cent, 
reached their destination in perfect con- 
dition. 


STATISTICS compiled by the bureau, 
wherein shipments were loaded by the 
key sack method at the doorways only, 
and the cars prepared for loading by 
using excelsior in the doorways and pa- 
per on the floors and sides, show that in 
the Minnesota district 56 cars, containing 
29,433 sacks, were traced, and only 47 
sacks, or a percentage of .15, were torn; 
245, or .83 per cent, were wet, leaving 
29,141 sacks, 99 per cent, reaching their 
destination in perfect condition. 

Quoting from the same source of in- 
formation on shipments in the Minnesota 
district, loaded key sack in the doorways 
only, the cars being prepared for loading 
by using service boards in the doorways 
and paper exclusively, 148 cars, contain- 
ing 80,827 sacks flour, had only 249 torn, 
a percentage of .3, and 141 wet, or .17 
per cent, while 80,437, or 99.51 per cent, 
reached their destination in perfect con- 
dition. 

Reports from the same district on 
shipments loaded in like manner, except 
that the cars were prepared for loading 
by using paper exclusively, with no pro- 
tection, such as service board or excelsior 
padding, in the doorways, show that in 
71 cars, containing 40,480 sacks, 73, a 
percentage of .18, were torn, and 87, 
or .21 per cent, were wet. The sacks 
reaching their destination in perfect con- 
dition totaled 40,320, or 99.6 per cent. 

In the Denver district 88 cars, loaded 
key sack in the doorways only and the 
cars prepared for loading with paper 
exclusively, in which were packed 136,438 
sacks of flour, but 254, or .19 per cent, 
were torn, and 15, or .02 per cent, were 
wet. The number of sacks reaching their 
destination in perfect condition totaled 
136,169, or 99.8 per cent of the shipment. 

It will be noted that in all cases the 
number of sacks reaching their destina- 
tion in perfect condition was as great or 
greater than 99 per cent of the total ship- 
ment, the range going from 99 on ship- 
ments loaded key sack at the doorways 
only, with the cars prepared for loading 
by using excelsior in the doorways and 
paper on the floors and sides, in the 
Minnesota district, to 99.89 on shipments 
loaded key sack the entire length of the 
cars, which were prepared for loading 
by using paper exclusively, in the Denver 
district. 

In all cases mentioned above, the trac- 
ing covered flour packed in cotton sacks 
only. 

That the adoption of the key sack 
method of loading has effected a marked 
improvement in claim prevention in the 
opinion of the Western Weighing and 
Inspection Bureau can be seen in the 
following comment on the subject sub- 
mitted by the bureau: 

“A review of conditions in regard to 
claims on flour shipments prior to the 
adoption of key sack loading, June 10, 
1921, and conditions prevailing at the 
present time indicates that this method 
has done more toward the reduction of 
claims due to torn and damaged sacks 
than any other action taken by loaders 
of mill products. 

“The key sack method of loading has 
been so widely advertised and demon- 
strated that, without question, interested 
parties are all familiar with this method 
of loading and its advantages, some of 
which are: 
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Figure 2 


“The prevention of damage by water 
which might beat into cars through 
cracked linings or around the doors; pre- 
vention of torn sacks which under for- 
mer loading occurred on account of sacks 
being loaded against the doorposts or 
boards which were used in the doorways 
and walls of cars; also prevention of torn 
sacks which occurred in a number of 
cases when consignees removed the 
boards which were used in the doorways. 

“A careful investigation of claims 
filed against shipments forwarded ‘all- 
rail’ from several of the average milling 
companies indicates that, under the pres- 
erit method of loading, claims have been 
reduced until they are at the present 
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time 40@70c per car, this amount in- 
cluding shortage as well as damage. 
“The covering over of paper or cotton 
sacked flour with paper during the win- 
ter and summer months has proved to 
be a successful method of eliminating 
considerable damage which might be 
caused by condensation, rain and dust.” 
The key sack loading method has 
been adopted by the transportation di- 
vision of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, which, in a rules pamphlet issued 
recently, adds the following regulations: 


INSPECTION 


CARS shall be inspected before each 

loading and properly cleaned and 
placed in good condition so that loss of, 
or damage to, freight may not result 
from defects in the car, filth, waste, fer- 


tilizer, hides, tar, creosote, oil, grease or 
other substance, or from anything liable 
to cause loss of or damage to freight. 
Aside from mechanical division (M. C. 
B.) inspection of car, including roof, 
running boards, air brakes, safety ap- 
pliances and running gear, as well as the 
external inspection of sides, ends, doors, 
ventilators and windows, an internal in- 
spection must be made as follows: 


(a) Search for loose, damaged and 
broken boards, loose knots, knotholes, 
bad joints, ete. 

(b) Search for all nails, spikes, screws 
and bolts extending above surface of 
floor and lining, and nails protruding 
through roofing. 

(c) Search for water stains indicating 
cracks and air spaces, 

(d) Examine for metal sheets out of 
position along edge of subcar line or 
down from edge of ridge pole. 

(e) Doors must open and close prop- 
erly. 
(f) Inspect closely for defects in 
framing which might, by reason of their 
weakness, allow the sheathing to be 
readily broken or damaged. 

(g) Close doors, ventilators and win- 
dows and search for light indicating 
openings and cracks which might pro- 
duce leaks. 

(h) Search for cracks sufficient to ad- 
mit storm water beating through open- 
ing; also for openings and bad joints 
around window and doors. 

(i) Small cracks not sufficient to con- 
demn car must be chalk-marked by in- 
spector, so they may be covered at time 
car is being prepared for load with cleats 
or with several thicknesses of paper or 
burlap, to prevent rain, sleet, snow, dust 
or cinders beating through. 

(ij) Carrier furnishing the equipment 
shall keep a permanent record showing 
name of party making the inspection, 
condition of car, and extent of inspection 
at time of loading. 


PREPARATION 


Doors must be closed immediately aft- 
er inspection, to prevent floor of car 
from becoming wet from rain, sleet or 
snow. 

After sweeping floor, sides, ends and 
ceiling of car, all loose and protruding 
nails should be pulled. King bolts and 
other protruding bolts and sharp edges 
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of stanchions should be covered with 
pads of paper, burlap or excelsior; the 
floor and the sides, to the height of load- 
ing, should be lined with heavy paper. 

To prevent rain from entering through 
cracks around the doors, several thick- 
nesses of paper should be folded and 
tacked inside of the car from top to bot- 
tom of doorposts, and brought around 
doorposts and again tacked so that folds 
will lie up close to door when closed. 
When the top of the door does not fit 
snug to the car, apply paper in the same 
manner across the top, using care to fold 
and tack in the corners, so that closing 
the door will not tear paper. This will 
make unnecessary the weather stripping 
of the doors on the outside. 


CONTAINERS 


Sacks should comply with the specifica- 
tions in the consolidated classification. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 


Several folds of. paper should be 
tacked on the floor across the doorway 
on the inside, overlapping doorsill about 
four inches, and also tacked to the door- 
posts, so that when door of car is closed 
paper will lie up against bottom of the 
door on the inside. Care should be used 
when closing door to prevent tearing of 
paper. 

A pad made of any noncontaminating 
material may be used on car floor in 
doorways as a precaution against dam- 
age by water and to prevent shifting of 
load, or 

A door board may be fitted in each 
doorway flush with doorposts, the board 
to be padded with several thicknesses of 
paper, allowing the paper to lap over sill 
of the door about four inches, so that 
paper will fold up against bottom of 
door on the inside of car when door is 
closed. 

When loading flour in cotton sacks, a 
pad of any noncontaminating material 
may be placed around the edge of the 
car in addition to pad in the doorways, 
to prevent bottom sacks from shifting 
and tearing on sharp edges of sheathing, 
and damage by water. 

Hay, straw or any contaminating ma- 
terial should not be used in the loading 
of flour and grain products, on account 
of liability of damage from such ma- 
terial becoming wet or moldy. 

When flour is shipped in cotton or pa- 
per sacks, after loading is completed, a 
layer of paper should be placed on top 
of the load crosswise of the car to keep 
sacks clean and also to prevent damage 
by condensation of moisture. 

After closing and_ sealing doors, 
wedges should be driven between door- 
shoe and door when necessary to force 
door up close to car. A cleat should be 
nailed back of the door to hold it tight 
against doorstop. 

Mixed loads, consisting of barrels and 
sacks, must be separated by a partition 
or bulkhead of strong material, placing 
the sacks back and away from door. In 
mixed cars, consisting of large and small 
sacks, it is preferable to load the large 
sacks in the doorway. 





AUSTRALIAN TRAVELER 
VISITS MINNEAPOLIS 

Minneapolis was recently visited by a 
man who is devoting his time to increase 
the understanding between America and 
Australia, Captain Kilroy Harris, D. S. 
O., M. C. Captain Harris has been a 
traveler most of his life, having been 
made a fellow of the British Geographi- 
cal Society at the exceptionally early age 
of 23, for a trip which he made across 
Australia on horseback. He had a dis- 
tinguished record during the war while 
serving with the British army, having 
gained the Distinguished Service Order 
and the Military Cross with two bars, 
which means that he really won the latter 
decoration three times. 

Referring to Australia, Captain Harris 
said he found that few Americans real- 
ized that it was a country larger than 
their own, but with a population of less 
than one of the cities of the United 
States—New York. There was little 
doubt that the cultivation of wheat in 
Australia was increasing each year, and 
that the sheep farmers were gradually be- 
ing pushed further inland, the land which 
they owned being devoted to crops. Now- 
adays large areas of land which once sup- 
ported a handful of sheep were being con- 
verted into vast wheat fields, he stated. 
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Millers’ National Federation Directory 


The headquarters of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation are at 108 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. A Washington 
office is maintained at 616-18 Mills Build- 
ing, Seventeenth Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. Officers and 
committees for the year ending with the 
annual meeting in April, 1926, are: 

President, Sydney Anderson, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Chairman of the board, B. W. Marr, 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Vice chairmen, H. S. Helm, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Rob- 
ert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Secretary-treasurer, A. P. Husband, 
Chicago. 

Traffic director, E. S. Wagner, Chicago. 

Export agent, F. H. Price, New York. 
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WDature’s Miller Dusting 


Coo 


Ho, Nature’s miller dusting, 
Throughout the hours of night, 
With steady hand encrusting 
He robes the earth in white. 


And all his finer sifting 
So powdery, so light, 

The rude March wind is drifting 
To pile it left and right. 


He dusts upon the bridges, 
On every field and hedge, 

The rugged mountain ridges, 
Each porch and window ledge. 


And when his task is finished, 

The miller hies away ° 
With skill all undiminished 

To dust another day. 


Alas, this pure adorning 
Beneath the miller’s sway, 

For Sol’s swift brush at morning 
May sweep it all away. 


By NeE.Luie LAWRENCE, in the Weekly Scotsman 


Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City; H. S. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Ralph C. Sowden, New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


COMMITTEE ON PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


Charles T. Olson, chairman, Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis; George A. 
Amendt, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich; A. E. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; Edgar 
H. Evans, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling Co., 
Sparta, Ill; M. E. Humphrey, Chickasha 
Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla; John S. 
Pillsbury, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis ; C. Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn; Walter C. Tif- 
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Official counsel, Reed & Rogers, Chi- 
cago. 

Commerce counsel, Herbert J. Camp- 
bell, Chicago. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


B. W. Marr, chairman, Gwinn Milling 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; H..L. Beecher, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; 
James F. Bell, Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis; C. M. Hardenbergh, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., 
Noblesville, Ind; W. H. Joyce, Sperry 
Flour Co., San Francisco; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y; Mark N. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Thomas L. 
Moore, Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va; T. 
C. Thatcher, Oklahoma Mill & Elevator 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla; L. A. Valier, 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCE 


H. L. Beecher, chairman, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; G. A. Breaux, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; 
Clarence S. Chase, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., Salina, Kansas; Edwin M. Colton, 
Colton Brothers Co., Bellefontaine, Ohio; 
Ralph Denio, J. W. Denio Milling Co., 
Sheridan, Wyo; C. M. Mendeabenas 


fany, secretary, North Pacific Millers’ 
Association, Seattle; J. B. M. Wilcox, 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


COMMITTEE ON EXPORT TRADE 


R. F. Bausman, chairman, Washburn 
Crosby Co., New York; David Anderson, 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; Karl E. Humphrey, El Reno Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla; J. C. Koster, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; B. J. Rothwell, 
Bay State Milling Co., and Lawrenceburg 
Roller Mills Co., Boston; H. D. Yoder, 
Topeka Flour Mills Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
F. H. Price, ex-officio, 25 Beaver Street, 
New York. 


COMMITTEE ON ARBITRATION 


W. E. Meek, chairman, Meek Milling 
Co., Marissa, Ill; Charles Doyle, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; Lee F. Gray- 
bill, Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio; Willis 
C. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis; Orrin C. Lake, Ewart & Lake, 
Groveland, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON INSURANCE 


Cc. B. Jenkins, chairman, Noblesville 
Milling Co., Noblesville, Ind; L. P. Bau- 
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mann, Centennial Mill Co., Sexittle. 
George Motley, Moseley & Motley \jl). 
ing Co., Rochester, N. Y; Julius P ste] 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutal), ]]): 
B. B. Sheffield, Big Diamond Mill: (Co, 
Minneapolis. 


COMMITTEE ON FEEDSTUFFS 


A. R. Kinney, chairman, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, Nel); Ww. 
V. Hamilton, Wm. Hamilton & Son. Inc 
Caledonia, N. Y; C. M. Jackman, k 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; O. A. Me. 
Crea, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis; G. W. Ziebold, Waterloo M'!ling 
Co., Waterloo, Il. ; 


COMMITTEE ON FLOUR DEFINITIONS | vp 
STANDARDS 


James F. Bell, chairman, Was! urn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis; Henry M Al. 
len, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohi: ¢. 
M. Hardenbergh, Southwestern M 
Co., Inc., Kansas City; Fred J. Ling iam, 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., | ock- 
port, N. Y; A. C. Loring, Pillsbury | Jour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; Harry Sn ‘er, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo s. 


COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORTATION 


Mark N. Mennel, chairman, nel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; Frank ‘ell, 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., W° ita 
Falls, Texas; C. A. Lahey, Quaker © )ats 
Co., Chicago; M. H. Strothman, \. \sh- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; (  Y. 
Topping, secretary, Southwestern M ers’ 
League, Kansas City; L. A. Valier, \ lier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis: S. 
Wagner, ex-officio, Millers’ Nationa’ \ed- 
eration, Chicago. 


COMMITTEE ON GRAIN STANDARDIZA N 
AND INSPECTION 


Roger S. Hurd, chairman, Red 


Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; ‘|. W. | 


Brophy, Jr., B. A. Eckhart Millin 
Chicago; Edgar H. Evans, Acme ans 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind; A. V. Imbs, |. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; Fr i J. 
Lingham, Federal Mill & Elevato: (Co. 
Inc., Lockport, N. Y; Walter H. ills, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 
liam Chreste, Ballard & Ballard Co.. !nc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Thomas L. Moore, chairman, Dv :lop 
Mills, Richmond, Va; A. T. Collins, Supe 
Mills, Mount Pleasant, Pa; John Cr: -by, 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis. F. 
G. Emmons, Commercial Milling Co., 'e- 
troit, Mich; Thad L. Hoffman, Ki :as 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; L. B. ‘I ill- 
er, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, (io; 
John A. Sim, Hecker-Jones-Jewell » ill- 
ing Co., New York; W. L. Spza:ks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, | \d:; 
George P. Urban, George Urban Mil ng 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON SALES CONTRACT 


Carl W. Sims, chairman, Sims Mi!) .g 
Co., Frankfort, Ind; L. C. Chase, Uni od 
Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio; E. 1. 
Leonard, Preston Shaffer Milling ‘ ». 
Waitsburg, Wash; Samuel Plant, Geo: :e 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; J. |. 
Walker, Larabee Flour Mills Corp: 
tion, Kansas City; W. B. Webb, Waba 
Roller Mills Co., Wabasha, Minn. 


COMMITTEE ON CROP IMPROVEMENTS 


H. C. Garvin, chairman, Bay St 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn; E. L. Har 
Harris Milling Co., Greencastle, I: 
Ferd. P. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., 
Louis; H. G. Randall, Midland FI: 
Milling Co., Kansas City; J. K. Smi 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON GRAIN FUTURE: 


Sydney Anderson, chairman, Washi! 
ton, D. C; Fred J. Lingham, Federal 
& Elevator Co., Inc., Lockport, N. 
Harry G. Randall; Midland Flour M 
ing Co., Kansas City; P. D. McMil! 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo ;: 
George S. Milnor, Sparks Milling ‘». 
Alton, Ill. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CONCENTRAT! 
BUYING 

Sydney Anderson, chairman, Washi: -- 
ton, D. C; H. L. Beecher, Eagle Ro! «rT 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; Thad L. H. ’- 
man, Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kar. ‘5 
City; Samuel Plant, George P. Pi \t 
Milling Co., St. Louis; B. J. Rothw:'l, 
Bay State Milling Co., and Lawrer ¢- 
burg Roller Mills Co., Boston. 
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A rich manufacturer of asbestos took 
a house just across the street from a 
spirited old lady, and his family 


swet 

proc-eded to enjoy itself in what seemed 
to her a very worldly fashion. The old 
lady vas never known to speak ill of any 
one, even when her neighbors raised a 
rack: t all Sunday. She only said: “Dear 
me! They must have great faith in their 
asbe .tos.” 


* 7 


A. American paper asks for a slogan 


that will stimulate everybody’s desire to 
get » move on. “Honk! Honk!” isn’t a 
bad one-—The Humorist (London). 


aa * 
Not content with suggesting an altera- 


tion of the Ten Commandments, Ameri- 
cans are now trying to alter the size and 
weiyt of golf balls.—Punch. 
* * 
Repartee 

itty Border: “Ah, your steak is like 
the weather this evening, madam, rather 
oll 


itty Landlady: “Indeed? By the 
way, your account is like the weather, 
too. -unsettled.”—Judge. 

* . 

\NTED — Good secundhand rock 
crucher. Am trying to grind geese wheat 
am in a hel of a fix. Can you help. 
Also wheat for sail. 

Goose Crick & Macaroni Mitiine Co., 

Care this office. 
—Bath Mitts. 
* . 
THE USE OF METAPHORS 

\ correspondent writes as follows re- 
garding the recent advance in the price 
of flour in Shanghai: 

“The local flour market has seldom 
been through such exciting times as has 
been its lot during the past few days, 

hen native flour on the Flour Exchange 

jump to $2.57 per sack—the high- 
esi » reached since the Great War. 
It ali came about this way. The specula- 
tors, who are divided into two camps, 
the bulls and the bears, have been tugging 


the market both ways for some months, 
and, to tell the truth, the bears seemed 
to have had their sweet way for a long 
while. Of course there were periods 


when the bulls got the whip hand, but it 
was not a sort to send them into ecstasies. 
At any rate, to cut a long story short, it 
is chronicled that the bears had been do- 
ing things pretty “rough,” and they ran 
the margin too fine. They had sold fiour 
in a big way, and they had no flour to 
deliver. 

“They had hitherto been buying and 
Selling, and tiding each settlement in 
Some way or-other, but the day of reck- 
oning came for them this time, for on the 
settling day of the third lunar month of 
the Chinese, which fell on Tuesday, there 
was the piper to pay, for the bears had 
sold too much and the bulls were in the 
ascendant, and the stars in their course 
fought for them as they at one time 
fought for Sisera. The market price 
umped to 2.57 taels, while two months 
«go it stood at 2.17. Gentle reader, just 
magine the money that some of these 
gamblers have succeeded in cleaning up 
in such a short time. Dealings on the 
Flour Exchange are not in 100 bags, you 
know, and work out a profit of 40 tael 
cents per bag—and all this obtained with 
not a single cent invested except on pa- 
per. 

“The price would have gone higher, 
but the exchange succeeded in getting the 
closing value to this figure, so that, while 
there will be much rejoicing in some quar- 
ters, in other parts there might be seen 
Ichabod’ written on the wall. After 


having squeezed the bears, the bulls have 


relaxed, and prices immediately re- 
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lapsed to 2.40 taels. In the tug of war 
between the bulls and the bears, it is 
stated that some foreign merchants had 
cleaned up a good sum.” 





Special Notices 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN 


We want the best salesmen 
obtainable for 


WESTERN NEW 
ENGLAND 
PENNSYLVANIA 


INDIANA 


to sell hard wheat flour for 
our new 2,000-bbl Kansas 
City mill. 


THE J. C. LYSLE 
MILLING CO., 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Several alesmen are wanted for 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan terri- 
tory; must be acquainted with the 
trade in these states and have ex- 
perience and successful record. Do 
not want men who have been chang- 
ing around from one mill to another 
and who seek to capitalize such con- 
nections rather than their success 
in selling flour. 

Give full particulars in regard to 
experience and past connections in 
first letter or no attention will be 
paid to same. 

Address Box 18, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


FLOUR 


INDIANA SALESMAN WANTED 


Large spring wheat mill desires 
salesman for Indiana. To the man 
who can produce results we are 


willing to pay good salary and com- 
Address 163, North- 
Minneapolis. 


mission. care 


western Miller, 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS AND SALESMEN 


WANTED 
throughout Central, Eastern and 
Southern United States. High qual- 


ity flours and feeds at competitive 
prices. Live brokers with estab- 
lished trade will find our account 
attractive. Daily capacity, 3,000 
bbls; hard and soft wheat flours. 
Elevator 2,000,000 bus. 


MARSHALL HALL MILLING CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





AND REPRESENTA- 


BROKERS 
7 WANTED 


TIVES 
in Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, Michigan and Southeastern 
States, to represent us on MATCH- 
LESS QUALITY Spring, Rye and 
Durum Flours. 


THE CHRISTIAN MILLS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MAN LOOKING FOR POSITION AS HEAD 
miller, can give satisfaction. Write J. B. 
Hompe & Son, Deer Creek, Minn. 








SALES MANAGER 


Eastern spring wheat mill, advan- 
tageously situated, completely 
equipped, electric power, wants a 
sales manager of proven ability, to 
become interested financially and 
place the output of an 800-bbl mill. 
To one who can make a substantial 
investment and sell flour in eastern 
markets, this is the opportunity of 
a lifetime to get into business for 
yourself. Address “Sales Manager,” 
136, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





CEREAL CHEMIST HAVING LONG EX- 
perience desires position as head chemist 
in large mill. Address 152, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


STEADY POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
stationary engineer; first class repair man; 
state salary in first letter. Address 151, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION WITH MILLING OR 
grain firm; have experience in both office 
and road work; am also an accountant, 
Address 146, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


PRACTICAL 





WANTED—A JOB MILLING; 50 YEARS 
old; lifetime experience; after a steady 
place; can make repairs; would come to 
work at once. J. W. Mayer, 1012 Williston 
Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 





MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls is 
open for engagement; age 43. Address 
Box 215, Fordville, N. D. 


65 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 5600- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 148, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. " 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent; A No. 1 practical miller; best of ref- 
erences from the most modern and large 
mills; prefer Southwest and Pacific Coast. 
Address 160, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant in a 
larger plant; good references; long experi- 
ence; understand rye milling; could go on 








MILLWRIGHT, FIRST CLASS, GOOD ON 
spouting and all around; age 35; would 
like steady position; will go anywhere; 
state wages and hours per day. Address 
156, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


short notice. Thomas Mclliveen, Box 133, 
Stacy, Minn. 

SALESMAN DESIRES CONNECTION WITH 
spring wheat mill in Philadelphia and 
vicinity; must make good uniform flour 
at competitive prices; will work on 
straight commission. Address 159, care 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL CHEMIST OF EXCELLENT SCIEN- 
tific training, who is also a practical mill- 
er, wants position in either United States 
or Canada; able to take charge of any 
mill laboratory; age under 35. Address 
6325, care Northwestern Miller, 1001 
Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 


HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT, AGE 
37, available 15 days’ notice; large prac- 
tical milling experience, hard and soft 
wheat; guarantee best results; know how 
to handle help; highest recommendation 
from large modern mills. Address 1030, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


BY HEAD MILLER, 20 YEARS’ PRAC- 
tical experience in all branches of mill- 
ing; can guarantee quality extraction and 
capacity in any long system or midget 
plant; Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota 
or Iowa preferred; state wages in reply. 
Address 147, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

SALESMAN, CHRISTIAN, 35, 15 YEARS’ 
flour and food products lines; Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, New England terri- 
tories; able direct and supervise salesmen 
and advertising; strong executive ability; 








must be reputable house; remuneration 
salary basis. Address “G,"’ care North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 


City. 


MILLING SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD 
miller available, with exceptionally wide 
experience in all departments of the pro- 
duction end of business; very reliable; 
seeks position with first class mill; has 
more than 20 years’ experience milling 
both hard and soft wheat; able to furnish 
first class references as to ability and 
character, including present connection if 
desired; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Reliable,’’ care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE OR TRADE—UP-TO-MINUTE 
125-bbl flour mill, long system, 45,000 bus 
storage for grain, located on main line of 
Santa Fe Railway, in fine wheat country. 
Address The Udall Mills, Udall, Kansas. 

MISSOURI FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—150- 
bbl Barnard & Leas system; brick mill 
with 30,000-bu elevator attached; on two 
railroads with private spur; situated near 
St. Louis in rich farming community; 
specially priced for quick sale. Address 
Box 984, care Northwestern Miller, St. 
Louis, Mo. 








BAKERY WANTS 

FOR SALE—BAKERY; WEEKLY BUSI- 
ness, $4,000; 900 store customers; operat- 
ing at a profit; modern plant and equip- 
ment. Henry J. Turner, trustee, 1189 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale; four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply, 501 Waldheim 


Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR 
AGENTS 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 
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NEW WHEAT 
From thee SOUTHWEST 


A personal service 
to millers in selection 
and Storage 


UHLMANN GRAIN CO. 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 





1,300,000 Bushels Storage Capacity 


PREFERRED STOCK of the 


NORTHERN STATES 
POWER CO. 


has paid dividends regularly since organization of the 
Company in 1909 at the rate of 7% per annum. 


Stock is obtainable for cash or on small monthly pay- 
ments. It is aninvestment in a sound, well-established 
company supplying the electric, gas and other utility 
requirements of cities in Minnesota and adjacent states. 


Ask Our Securities Department 


THE MINNEAPOLIS GENERAL 
ELECTRIC CO. 15 South Fifth St. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





More Than 45,000 Shareholders 




















“THORO-BREAD” 


THE PERFECT FLouR 


Quick sales from the store 
Fine bread from the oven 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 


HENRY Swartz, President 
A. L. JACOBSON, General Manager 


Sterling, Kansas 








Some Excellent Offerings 


In new, shop worn and slightly used 
equipment for flour, feed and cereal 
mills, can be had by inquiry to 

W. R. LEATHERS 


9 So. Clinton St. 


REGENT 
PHOSPHATE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Known far and wide 
for its purity and 





uniformity 


Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Victor Chemical Works 
CHICAGO 
Nashville 


New York St. Louis 





Per Copy, $12.50 





Discount for quantities 


GRAHAM BROTHERS 
TRUCKS i22cotcszsonee 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 











That’s Fine! 


Fine grain isn’t all to look for in flour salt. 
Flavor is important. 

So is color. 

Dryness and uniformity must be considered. 


When you find all of these qualities in com- 
bination then that’s fine salt. 


We invite your judgment of our brands. 


WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for 50 years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with calcium phosphate 
To Make THE BIW T 


WORCESTER SALT COMPANY 
71-73 Murray St., New York 

















HARRY HARPER & COMPANY 


INCOME TAX SPECIALISTS 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


McKNIGHT BLDG. PIONEER BLDG. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 


11 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. MUNSEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REFER TO THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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ENGRAVING 
> COMPANY 


FIFTH ST 


= MINNEAPOLIS, 
, MINNESOTA 











